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ction, ——— ne ‘tenes Saceea tee ai in ee - ee o* ase SS ee 
h. al ed ha §\ ‘iF \Be CS Ge We are but waves along Life’s ocean driven ; ing out his left hand to the English flag, and waving his bloody wes 
+h ex- . ee este aoa ® pom ere Time is to us a brief probation given, pon, cried, “ Down with it! down with it!"—To save their banner 
| ren- , . To fit us for a dread eternity.— from this humiliation‘ there were men found who willingly gave thei 
WINTER.— In Siz Sonnets. . , , ‘ : : 
ig la- Hear ye, that watch with faith’s unslumbering eye— bedies t» destruction—man after man died before it ;—and Pearson, 
rely,” No |.—Darpreax. Earth is our pilgrimage, our home is Heaven ! 4. | though weary and wounded, hastened forward in its defeace, with 
rig hts Slow clear away the misty shades of morn, — many a gallant hand with him. Yet so furious, so compact. and so 
sire st Ladimeneiit : . dete mined was the attack, that the colours would have sunk, ha 
esire, As sings the Redbreast on the window-sill ; PAUL JONES : 
, and Fade the last stars; the air is stern and still; ), AUL WES. not Paol been suddenly assailed by,an unlooked for enemy, as fierce 
tic. — And lo; bright ‘rost-work on the leafless thorn !— Action of the Bon Homme and Serapis—By Allan Cunuingham. | ** brave, and as implacable as himself. 
and Why, Day-god, why so late? the tarcy heaven (Coveinded ) ‘On Pearson, who fought with a courage worthy of his station, 
ul al- Brightens; and screaming downwards to the shore ‘Light at last came, and the first gush of the moon's radiance | Paul had precipitated himself; when, thrusting two men throush, 
second Of the waste sea, the dim-seen gulls pass o'er, along the dimplioy waters was welcomed on both sides with a shout | and dashing another down with a hand too impatient to strike, Lor 
’ : . 1 . 4 ° g pa , 
ce on A scatter’d crowd, by natural impulse driven }—by a reciprocal broadside—by a discharge of musketry from deck | Dalveen sprung over the bodies of the dead and dying, and, with his 
layed Home to theirelement. AH yesternight and surouds, and by the eager endeavours of Pauli and Pearson ‘o| sword reeking from point to hilt, and his eyes streaming with a sa 
iously From spongy ragged clouds pour’d own the rain, join in closer and deadlier encounter The ships approached nearer | vave light, he confronted Paul at once. Paul gazed on this unex 
pertor And, in the wind-gusts, on the window pane }aud nearer, and Pearson felt fiat he had skill and courage opposed | pected assailant—he stepped half a pace back—his colour changed 
nposi- Rattled aloud :—but now the sky grows bright, }to him sach as he had never encountered on the deep before. The | his mother—bis dream—his suspicions and the country’s belief rose 
r stu Winter ! since thou must govern us again, rxact dise:pline and long experience of the English, their familiarity | a!l upoo him; and waving Dalveen away, be said, “1 war not wit 
noriva é Qh, take not in fierce tyrannies delight. with maritime wartare, and with the whole internal and external | you. Thomas,-—-retire and leave mete my course.” But Daiveen 
yr our i Ne. 11 —Saew-Sroan. | management of a ship, gave them an advantage over men less inured | ex ‘sperated with the diiicutties which had detained bim from reach- 
irs as : ens : ‘fed is th ,wodlessfemed. Their ship moved obedient tothe human will, as ajing the ship sooner, and stung to fury with the opposition which met 
swect- ; How gloom the clonds ! que stifed is the ray, | horse obeys his rider; she seemed a living thing, and submitted, like | bim as he ascended the ship's side, and deprived him uf some of his 
{ Which from the conquer’d sun would vainly shoot a being endned with sense, to the control of her keepers. Pau! knew | bravest followers, rashed on his adversary without y, and mad 
; heen phvengt the blank storm ; and though the wiods be mute, bis deficiency, and that his crew, composed of people of two distinet | a blow and then a thrust, which were eluded with difficulty. Mac 
Achille i Lo! qeee the whitening deluge finds its way — i nations, could not work heart and hand like Lis adversaries. It was | gubt, muttering, “O! saints above aud saints below |” snatched 
ion, im : Look up —@ thousand thousand fairy motes nal | the practice, ton. of the «vies of France and Holland te aim theic | pistol from his belt—his finger touched the fatal trigger—the muzzi 
Come dancing downwards, onwards, sideways whirl’d, t broadsides ayvainst decks andrigging, to ensere their own escape, or was Within a foot of the young nobleman’s temple, when Paul struc 
— Like flecks of dowa, or apple-blossoms curl d > fo loare their oppyaeats h-ipless; and m this practice ber own srew ; ii dowa, exclaining, * Tonelehim not!” The Gal -gian turned hi 
By nipping winds See how in ether fluuts Ytad been trained, Availing homseli, woerefore, o1 1) bal of bis | Wrepon against Helliday,--the halls gramed the ch of the intr 
The light-wing'd mass,—then, mantling o er the field, | gonners, and the still more deadly acenracy of his wild-wood marks- | borderer, and dpe cf bis comrades dropped behind him.—The st 
g from ( hanges at once the landscape, chokes the rill, | men, the decks of the Serapis were soon swimming in blood, and ber} was renewed—wien felb thick the decks reeked with blood 
o m Hoaries with white the lately verdant hill, — rizging was tern.to shrecs. For bis sails Pearson cared little ; his | smoke rolled over bead, and the ships rang and yeeked from side 
an Aud silvers earth. : All to thine influence yield, men exchanged a straggling and iveffectual fire with the American | side with the vulleying cannon, The contest would bave been de 
Nov. 1 Stern conqueror of blithe Autumn; yearly still musketry, while his broadsides, beavy and incessant, invaded the | cided now, had not one of those accidents which sometimes inter 
: Of thee, the dread avatar is reveal’d. Bow Momme in her more mortal parts, mangled her massy sides, | po-e between genius and success happened The young Frene! 
ae H No. I1.—Cuear Frost. and gave adinission to the water, which was soon heard to sing and | volunteer had fouzht with the foremost, and, though slight-made and 
’ < a 4 . -rous : tart: my sarlike in hi P » hore , hose 4 
' Dee. t ‘Te noon, the heaven is clear withaut a cleud ; bubble through the name rous shot-holes and the starting seams, unwarlike in his looks, no one bore a sword whose tharst had bee: 
, 8 And, on the masses of untrodden snow The bowsprit of the Serajis lay partly over the American poop. | more deadly; and by his uncommon agility, as well as his science, 
, 1 i Ps inothehiet eunboame inom end glow . The action of the wind forced the stern of ther former on the bow of | he had hitherto escaped without a wonnd. He had opposed himself 
ad ep ; ; ob beerg sie : the latter, the yards got entangled, and the cannon touched. Thu. | to Halliday, and a deep wound in the side admonished the youth 10 
, Sept. 1 Still is the mountain swathed in its white shroud: 3 : S : ; 
: ‘ , en took alder tha take |-—hank to tile bets they lay, presenting one level deck, and so fast locked tegether, and | vain to fight with more caution, As he made another attempt, bi: 
6 : ey § ~atadl . , when the night wind touched their sails, they moved as ii they had | foot slipped; but be lay oot at the mercy ot his enemy ; for at that 
°4 A Of mingling crowds !—in graceful curves how swings : heat : < ‘ ’ ‘ : : - . + 
ew. + he ahitecined chaver—- Wereure When wiaxe!— both sprung from one keel. The erapis held up her enemy, and | Moment, a French snilor, from the shrouds of the Bon Homme 
— f : Ri j as wihe ice. a queues (Ha dumb: iti held her np for her own destruction ; it was in vain that Pearson la-|!hrew a hand-grenade, which, striking the blade of the borderer’s 
1, thirty $ Witte aedkale in fits Nepeinioe exe 3 boured to free himself fron this deadly encumbrance—the fruit of | sword, flashed on the deck, and kindling some eighteen-pound car 
ae : Ti lulcet to nes which Music isedward fings.— his skill was now lost: for the ship, while thus sustained, could not | 'ridges which lay strewn around, the explosion strnck down a dozer 
eat ag i The Sau mee rmiued fair, with timid ion sink, he bad in a manner to begin his warfare anew, and direct his | of tlhe combatants, and for a minute’s space dismayed the rest. 
».—No. 4, vere moves the ermiu , im ae attacks against a less vulnerable part Six of his bravest men, who ‘Thi : suf 
| : } Half-pain'd, half-pleased: yes! all is joy and mirth, sought to disentangle the rigging, were dropped on the deck by tl This accident depriving Paul ef the aid of several gallant men, he 
eh, Ee j As if, though Frost could subjugate mean earth, nar he lia : ond oe py te tae 6 infeode 7“ ; 5a : i. '€ | resolved to make his way back to lis own ship; all opposition failed 
a He had no chains to bind the spirit’s flow. * Di bay struggte to tree | hefore him—he gained the deck, and recommenced a destructive fire 
_ ie a | themselves, the English desisted, and resolved to make the most of on the Serapis, cutting down her defenders by means of bis musket 
{ No. 1V.—Moos.iemT. | their situation: their fire, which had slackened, was renewed as e aeeusae 
aA ‘ ’ ’ erce | ry, and assailing her masts with his double-headed shot. But in his 
; ; Behold the mountain peaks how sharply lined | and fast as ever. +. - he ane Dnetaahte enantenaiin ae od vd fatal fire f 
‘rom Lon- h) Against the cloudless orient !—while, serene, |‘ Panl was sensible that his ship, from the incessant broadsides of ~ mashemnee. ted b ieee po Hallid y, whit hi shi y's ela 
1, Nov. 1 H The silver Moon, majestic as a queen, | her adversary, was in a dangerous state. The situation in which she | gi je was visited by Aerenten sti ra of pre Sahay unites Nor eas : 
1, Dec. 1 Walks mid thin stars. whose lustre has declined. was fortunately placed, while it delayed her fate for a time, afforded | jp:. ait th, ’ per’ 7 eee aie 
’ : =n ; peal ‘ r : ’ ; ’ this ali, the same movement was directed against himself which be 
» oes o§ There is no breath of wind abroad. The trees him an opportunity of making use of the valour of bis men, and he had lately made against the Serapis; and a boarding-party, amon; 
» F eb. | q Sleep in their stilly leaflessness; while, lost j now coutemplated buarding as his only chance of salvation, The ree all + Porn Sallie oni perk were someniaaes jest 
thirty-five ¥ Jn the pale, sparkling labyrinths of frost, | valour and the prudence of Pearson made this a matter of uncer- chomecives oe auident 2 deck elf they had bent diss har ed frend 
"i ndon { The wide world seeins to slumber, and to freeze, tainty and danger. Though his masts were maimed, though the wer ba y ? ny ot ‘ a 
» London, —s “ie : - 2 ate. cis @ aie , } anengine., It was now for Paul to do or die—his men flocked t¢ 
} Tis like enchanted fairyland !—A chill Vengeance had paid him a second visit, and now threstened a third, his side Grm and devoted,—the.Galweeien s'vetched his sword he 
5 Steals o'er the heart, as, gazing thus on night, aud though his crew were diminished to one-half of their orizinal ad . it 88 igh : : 
, . 5, . . fore hin, while Garnolt, inspired by the cool and intrepid couate 
' Life from our lower world seems pass’d away ; number, his confidence was uushaken, and, prepared alike for the . ; : ’ a : 
: + ; - - , i nance of his commander, stood firm, seconded by the young Freneb- 
ss } And, in the witehery of the faint moonlight, wiles as well as the open force of war, he met, and foiled for a time | i j : . “ : 
ng from J : ated : he 4 man, who, though wounded and bleeding, presented a sword, the® 
Silence comes down to hold perpetual sway :— all attempts to board him. Against the marksmen of Paul he let . , ~ : 
t. : : Jy : : Ps thrust of which was still deadly, The attack whe» led by sucha fiery 
, Sept. 15 So breathless is the scene—so bush’d—so still ! loose the whole tury of bis upper guns; and, during this hurricane spirit as Dalveen. was fierce: aud the centest rung from stem to ster 
oe No. V.—VicissiropEe jof tron shot, twenty of the best marksmen of the Bon Homme were of the ship ;—few who fell were allowed to rise i ; while over the 
De l s as " . Jai " » . P ; ie — > lov $ : 
L, 15 Oh! sweetly beaatiful it is to mark we a ps Ae Yr ang her guns dismounted, and their de- | head of the combatants the unremitting volleys of musketry from the 
5, Nov. 15 Fhe virgin, vernal Snow-drop ! lifting up— | ae Oe a pai : : ., |Shronds kept fire and smoke constantly rolling. 
5, 1 Bisck 05 & nua—the whiteuces of its cun ‘Macgabb gazed on this carnage, and, touching Paul's arm, said, e ¥ 
v +: From earth's dead bosom desolate weirdest _ | ** See! there’s two ways to win out of this evil plight. We maun ‘ Lientenant Lucas, ever foremost in the war of words, had Leenwi 
nee ’ Glorious is Ada sm with its rich ee ‘either board, and make pike, pistol, aud carabine, do for us what his | hitherto invisible to Mani, and had only appeared clothed in the live-f 
“ty 1 > ’ ake viva nlp vier ‘cannon are doing for Pearson, or we maun get hold of that goose the | FY of fear to the fierce Galwegian for a minute's space or so. It wasfl 
1, , Of blossom’d greenery, perfume-glowing bowers, ee ~ ! rg ek, bik nn 
é Jan 15 BI ki and bal ‘s cr d fruit 5 Sow ‘ Veug ance, throw ourselves ou board, and renew the firht. There’s a leged indeed afterw ards, in his native land, that be was in a station ie’ 
ars, incl B cae nes, hine pre oo a mm tee § rs, a third way, but T never advise sinking while there’s hope to swoom ;] of henour and danger below; and the slaughter on board the Sera. 
. vork Noe Aare | ’ ts ae, ow : _ ener oe a | it’s only to fi-ht this wounded ship to her last grasp, and gae down pis, and her final surrender, were claimed as his work by a meekRa 
= or glorious less brown Autumn's Witchery ; vith oar hats in our hands. I bave been below, Paul. lad. and {| American, who inherited his property and bis modesty. Whatever# 
Agent As by her aureate trees Pomona sits ’ , p= : ae . : m 
ot lavee had Cores ondhatdatede eva Se fits eness,as Lieutenant Lucas says,—hy the by, E saw Locas, as pale as | Was his employment, Lucas suddenly emerged from be'ow, neither 
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a All things around us preach of Death; yet Mirth Mecgubb.””’ to the fish of the sea, he braved the bloody tumult of the deck. Iwe 
reg - Swells the vain heart, darts from the careless eye, ‘While this passed, Pan! had silently taken his resolution—he | men, ove struck through the body by a boerding-pike. and anothe 
to the Oi- As if we were created ne’er to die, 
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The reaper’s chant, beneath tne mellowing sky ;— 
But thy blasts, Winter, hymn a moral lay, 


And, mocking Earth, bid Man’s thoughts point on high. 


Ne VI.—Coneuesions. 


And had our everlasting home on earth !— 

All things around us preach of Death; the leaves 
Drop from the forests—perish the bright flow’rs — 
Shortens the day's shorn sunlight, hours on hours— 
And o’er bleak, sterile fields the wild wind grieves.— 


Yes! all things preach of Death ;—welare born to die ;— 


a ghost, and shaking like a leaf of the linn.—-! guess the sea will give 


helling in through the ship's side, soughing away lke the Troughs of 
Tonglaud. lean hear the dainsed hissing of ithere. Whatsay ve? 
'—a bloody jacket’s better than a wet one,—it’s all one to Rob 


summoned his men suddenly to his side—drew his entlass, which till | pierced through the brain by a bell, dropped at the same instant at 
lnow he had kept in its sheath, and, availing himself of the momen- | bis feet, end sprinkled him with bleod. He uttered a faint exciama- 
itary alarin which anew visit from the Vengeance oceasioned, he tion ef horror, and, rushing forward, saw with elarm, that the ship’ ‘ 
| Jarted on board the Serapis, a! the head of fifty picked men, making |} decks were po-sessed bv the enemy. When he saw the faces off 
igood his footing io spiie of showers of shot, and all the opposition | 
iwhich pike, carabine, and pistol, in dauntless hands, could offer.— | 2d cutlasses striking, pikes pushing, and gans and pistols flashing t3 
| Through three mariners’ bosoms Pon! plunged bis sword, and, stretch. | his heart died within him, aud he hastened to bis country’s colours, 
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usa ygude hilf hour ty make up our mniad It’s coming bubbling and | bettle, Bit whole and fresh, with his cutlass drawn, and bis face 














bleeding from wounds nor smeared with tie guupowder tokens off 
white wi h apprehension. [t is beloved that the gurgling of the wa-fay 
ter through the opening seams and the shot-heles at last smote upon 
his ear I'ke the music of a death-dirge, and, dreading a sudden visit 


Pearson, Balveen, and Halliday, smeared with powder and blood 7m. 
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od strack them in the place where they had been fastened by the 
and of is commander. 
*A shout from the English announced to Paul this dastardly deed. 
pistol was in his ha,d—it was cocke i—his fin er was on the tri:- 
er.and the muzzle was within arm’s-leagth of its vietim—a blith: 
ative of Curriewater—when he saw his colours sink. The hand ot 
sucas was just forsaking the staff, and he was opening his lips to pro 
-laim what be bad done, when he reeled where he stood—dropped 
yeavily down—blood spouted from his nostrils—and, with bands and 
eet. he beat te deck fora minute's space, and died. The colours 
vere in a moment raised, and Paul hurling his ewpty pistol in the 
ace of one of Dalveen’s marksmen, struck his cu'lass through him, 
sad, calling on his men, charged the assailants with a fury and earn- 
*stness they bad not experienced before,’ 
* Paul, ‘vouch many of his men were slain, more wounded, and 
ough mest of bis guns were cisalled and bis ship sinking seemed 
me cheered by hope and placed above despair, tis smal! arms 
tel poured a« close fire opon the decks of the Serapis; bis cannon, 
Jough few, weve well served and well aimed, and, whilst the Veu- 
mm ance made her periodical appearance a head, avd opeted ber 
J ira.giing fire, «lueky shot, directed by the hand of Paul ‘imseit 
track the mais-inast of the Serapis. The wounded mast stood up 
“it for a moment, then it tottered, aod snapping suddeaty in two, 
loity rnig with all its sails de cended, making ‘he waters flash, 
d preeipitating ten of the seamen into the sea, The English, ‘hetr 
vp maimed and unmanageable, half their number sian aud wounud- 
d, their decks running with blood, and an enemy on each sile, heard 
vith dismay the dash of the main-mast in the water; aod Paul, in 
48 Movent of consternation, throwing himself upon thew decks 
-ith many of his bravest men, the colours of England were lowered, 
id Vearsou yielded up his sword to the victor. 
W.- hear that Mr. Cunniazheam is now engaged on another ro- 
nance—-ir Micha:| Scott, a subject well calculated to bring forth 
bs Many 4nd shining abilities, 
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This picture of a handful of gallant fellows penetrating to the 
-ery heart of a great empire, putting numerous armies to flight, and 
lictating a glorious peace to an insolent tyrant at the gates of his 
apital, cannot be contempiated without exciting feelings of wonder 
rod triumph in every British bosom 

Ove of the Burman modes of defence deserves to be recorded for 
ts ingenuity, and the courage it displays Our brave men had stormed 
mae position : —* The trenches were found to be a succession of holes, 
apable of containing two men each, and excavated, so as to afford 
shelter both from the weather and the fire of an enemy; even a shell 
Nghting in the trench could, at most, but killtwo men As it is not 
ne Burmese system to relieve their troops in making these approaches 
vach hole contained a sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel 
for iis inmates; and under the excavated bank a bed of straw or 
»rushwood was prepared, in which one man could sleep while his | 
omrade watched. When one line of trench is completed, its occu- 
iers, taking advantage of the night, push forward to where the se- 
onttine is to be opened, their place being immediately taken up by 
fresh troops from the rear, and so on progressively—the number of 
veaches occupied varying according to the force of the besiegers, 
othe plans of the general, orto the nature of the ground. The | 
Burmese, in the course of the evening, re-occupied their trenches, | 
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SNODGRAS IRMESE WAR. 





rong corps of reserve to the verge of the forest, fm which, his 
ieft wing had issued, to protect it from any future interraption in its 
sperations ’ 7 7” ~ 

The occurtences at Rangoon afford a pretty fair specimen of the 
igour apd harassing assiduity with whicn they commenced the con- 
rest with the British troops: vor did their spirit fail them until they 
had seen their best generals killed, their strongest, and, as they ima. 
gine’, impregnable stockades and defences taken with the greatest 
ease, the sacred prophecies of their astrologers unfulfilled, and half 
their country in the hands of the enemy—then. inderd, they bevan 
10 feel that they were vanquished ; all confidence in themselves, and 
m their chiefs, was lost; and aeither the movey nor the authority of 
the king could longer convince them that they were still a match for 
British soldiers. Still men were found, and armies formed to sup- 
port the despot’s cause; but although they sometimes offered a brave 
resistance to their foes, they no longer fought with that fury which 
nad at first distinguished them; and when chance threw an unfortn- 
wate prisoner into their hands, he was not now put to death in cold 
blood, but treated with mercy, and even kindness. The fear of re- 
taliation had so far produced a salutary change in their barbarous 


never have efecied ”’ 
Such were the enemies against whom we had to contend. The 
fine effects of British: good faith are also depicted in a very gratifying 
way, after the occupation of Prome 

* Although, during our march, few cattle had been seen, it was well 
known that the Prome district and higher parts of Pegu abounded 


bidding their putting to death any domestic animal; cows and oxen 
are used exclusively for labour, and are only liable to die from sick- 
ness orold age. The people were scarcely settled in their houses, 
when the plains which we had traversed, without finding even the 
means of provisioning the men, were again covered with numerous 
herds; from every pathway of the deep and extensive forests, that 
very where, throughout the kingdom, usurp more than half the soil, 





porting an army, was suddenly become rich and fertile in resources 
for sustaining and prosecuting the most protracted warfare. The 
Mitroops were rationed from cattle sold expressly for that purpose by 
the natives, who, although themselves forbidden to slaughter them, 
were not offended in any of their religious prejudices by their being 
killed by strangers; but, on the contraryy were always ready to par- 
take even of those parts which were rejected as offal by the purcha- 
sers. Draught and carriage oxen were at the same time bought in 
sufficient numbers to equip the force for service in the field, 

“* But to secure the full benefit of the return of the inhabitants to 










sion by organizing some system of native government for the con- 
quered provinces; and, without making any material alteration in 

ve form that had prevailed previous to our arrival, an arrangement 
was adopted which secured to as every desirable advantage— main- 
tained order and regularity among the peop!e, while it protected them 








their chiefs, who were deprived of the arbitrary power vested in 
them, and so cruelly displayed under their former masters.’ 
The march from Prome towards Ava shewed how different, was 








ve British force, and in its tront where the native armies had ranged. 
ae Journal recorss: 
* Vlarched to Meaday, where a scene of misery and death awaited 
us. Within and around the stockades, the ground was strewed with 
Jead and dying, lying promiscuously together, the victims of wounds, 












customs, which the example of forbearance iu their opponents would | 


in herds of the finest description: the religion of the Burmese for- | 


droves of the finest oxen now daily issued; and the country, which | 


we had hitherto found so poor, and destitute of the means of sup-| 


their villages, it was necessary to guard against anarchy and confu- | 


from the exercise of any wanton acts of authority on the part of 


the condition of the country in the rear and under the protection of 


where a man of rank lay buried; while numerous new-made graves 
plainly denoted ®hat what we saw was merely the small remnant of 
mortality which the vurried departure of the enemy bad preventer 
them from burying The beach and neighbouring jungles were filled 
with dogs and vultures, whose growling aud screaming, idded to th. 
pestilential smell of the place. rendered our situation far from ple.- 
sant Here and there a faithiul dog might be seen stretched out and 
meaning ever a new-made grave. or watching by the side of his still 
breathing master; but by far the greater number, deprived of the 
ban. that fed them, went prowling with the valiures among the dead 
or lay upou the savd glutted with their foul repast. As if this scene 
of death had not sufficed, fresh torrors were added to it by the san- 
guinary leaders of these unhappy men Several! gibbets were found 
erected about the stockades, each bearing the mouldering remains 0: 
three or four crucified victims, thus cruelly put to deathh—for perhaps 
no grestercime than that of wandering from their posts in search 
of food; or, at the very worst, for having followed the example of 
their chiefs in flying fromthe enemy ” 

‘The country through which we passed was wholly depopulated, 
and the villages « ther burned or taid in ruins; not a head of cattle, 
or indeed a living thingsexcept the sick and dying stragglers from 
the Burmese army. was met with in the march. We appeared to 
traverse a vast wiitderness, from which mankind had fled; and ou 
little camp of two thousand men seemed buta speck in the desolate 
and drea y waste (nat surrounded it, calling forth, at times an irk- 
some feeling whic! could pe with difficuity repressed, at the situa- 
tion of a handful of men. im the heart of an extensive empire, push- 
| ing boldly forward to the capital, still three hundred miles distant; 
in defiance of an enemy wise force still ownumbered ours in a 
teufold ratio, and without a vope of further reinforcement from our 
distant ships and d-pots. An occasional shot from the flotilla 
which had got consid rably higher upthe river, from time to time 
broke the silence of tie deseri, an! reminded us that we had still 
much work before ns. and were fast approaching to Melloone, where 
every effort of art ane Jabour had beew exhausted to arrest our pro- 
gress on the impeviai city.” 

A sham peace was however thrown in their way; but fortunately 
did not stop them; and when t ey stormed Melloone, they found in 
the commander’s resid. nce the proofs of its insincerity—the treaty 
had never been sent to Ava for the royal assent. 

‘Memiaboo and his beaten army retired from the scene of their 
disasters with ail possibic haste, and the British commander pre- 
pared to follow him up without delay: before, how-ver. commenc- 
ing his march he dispatched a messenger with the unratified treaty, 
to the Kee Wongee, as well to show the Burmese chiets that thei 
perfidy was discovered, as to give tiem the means of still perform- 
ing their engagements ; bu merely the telling the latter, in his note, 
that in the hurry of depariure from Vielloone, he had forgotten a 
document which he might vow find more useful and acceptable to 
his government, than they had a few days previously considered it 
The Wongee and his colleague potitely returned their best thanks 
for the paper; but observed, that the same hurry which had cause.) 
the loss of the treaty, had compelicd them to leave behind a large 
sum of money, which they also much regretted, and which they 
were sure the British genera ouiy waited an opportunity of re- 
turning” [A tolerable joke, which displays the character of these 
people.] It is added, With regard to the perfidy and dissimula- 
tion of the Melloone business, itseemed to be the general opinion, 
that the king, on that occasion was disposed to be sincere, and would 
have ratified the treaty, but for the untimely arrival of the false 





nd re-commenceéd their labours, as if nothing had occurred: thej, | Goroo at Ava, who, it is said strongly urged the weak monarch 
ommander, howeyer, took the precantion o! bringmg forward a} against the measure, entreating of bin. not toaccept of such degra:- 


ing conditions from a mere handful ef! adventurers, and stating that 
the hurry at Melloone arose from our avidity to get possession of the 
money, after which we would quietly retain all that we had acquir- 
ed. Ample evidence was also furnished, that so far from being ig- 
norant of the conduct and aggression of the Arracan chieis, which 
had caused the war, they were fuily sanctioned by his Burman Ma- 
jesty, who, twelve months before hostilities commenced, was devis 
‘ing plans and making arrangemeuts for the conquest of Bengal 
Maha Bandoola, then high in favour, was the grand projector of the 
| scheme, and, with a hundred thousand men, which he said his ma- 
| jesty could with ease assemble, pledged himself for its execution 
The king even went the length oi consulting a foreign resident at 
| Ava; and who will longer doubt that war had been resolved on, and 
| success anticipated, when it is stated, on the authority of those who 
| Were present on the spot, that Maha Bandoola marched into Arra- 
| can, provided with golden fetters, in which the Governor-general 
of India was to be led captive to Ava!” 

‘**On approaching within a few days’ march of Pagahm-mew, ru- 
mours were again io circulation of a more hostile feeling on the part 
of the courtof Ava, which was stated to be making vigorous prepa- 
rations fora desperate struggle in the ueighbourhood of that city ‘ 
It was at least positively known, that on the fall of Melloone, a levy 
of forty thousand men was ordered, ani the people induced to come 
forward by means of a high bounty, and several honourable privile 
ges and distinctions—every feeling of patriotism and courage being 
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and bestowing upon the force which gow assembled in his defence, 
the flattering and animating appellation of Gong-to-doo, or Retriev- 
'ers of the King’s Glory! Thisarmy was placed under the command 


of the Setting Sun ” 


This force of 16,000 or 20,000 strong is utterly routed by the Brit- 
ish, amounting to 2000 fighting men; ** hundreds, jumping into the 
river to escape their assailants, perished in the water, and, with 
the exception of two or three thousand men, the whole army disper- 
sed upon the spot. The unfortunate Nee-Woon-Breen himself had 
no sooner reached Ava than he was most cruelly put to death by or 
der of the king.” 

The country,” continues the narrative, “from Pagham-mew to 
Ava is most beautiful: extensive piains of the finest land, watered 
by the Irrawaddy, interspersed with evergreen woods, only suffi 
ciently large to give beauty and variety to the scenery; and the 


yles, monasteries, aud other handsome buildings, as to give, under 
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mere sterling beauties of a populous and fertile country. The ar- 
my, continuing to advance, was met at Yandaboo, only forty-five 
| miles from Ava, by Mr. Price and’two ministers of state, accompa 
nied by the prisoners and the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs of 
| rupees, empowered to state, without reserve, that they had given 
in. and bearing an authority, under the sign manual, to accept of, 
jand sign, such terms as we might insist upon. On the 24th of Feb- 
}ruary the treaty was, for the second time, settled and finally signed ; 
ithe Burmese government. at the same time, engaging to furnish 
hoats for the conveyance of a great part of the force to Rangoon.” 
And thus terminated this brilliant contest, which reflects so much 
, honour on our national character, and has so firmly established the 
| position of these parts of our Indian empire. It is pleasantly whim- 
; sical to contrast it with the language of our adversary at its com- 
| mencement (independently of the un-wanted fettters). 
| “Burmese general Orders, found in the Governor's house at Syri 
jam —To Senmeboon, Mayoon and Altawoon (Governor and Collee- 








banks of the river so thickly studded with villages, pagodas, tem-| 


roused by the affecting appeal of a monarch tottering on his throne, | 











one coup-d'eil, all the charms of a richly varied landscape, with the | 





isease, aut want. Here and there a small white pagoda marked | for ).—In order that not one of the wild foreigners may escape from | and with appearances which admitted ef ao equivocation. Th 
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being destroyed and slain, they must be apprehended, by cover 
ing the face of the earth with an inoumeratie host, to accomplish 
which, effectual measures are now in progress,” &c. @ 
* Copy of the King of Ava’s Order —-Our royal army will march 
in several divisions to seize, kill, and crush the rebel strangers, whe 
are at Prome The victorious advanee division. uuder the chie 
Maha Nemiow, seized. killed, and crushed, the strangers at Watty 
goon ; owing to the excellent power of the Golden Majesty, they 
could not pesist or stanu before us; their prineipal chief was killed 
aud routed; muskets. arms, and live men, were taken in abundance & 
The strangers came with g eat confidence: as they have been beat 
eu this first time, they cannot stand on another occasion: the roya 
army having conquered once, ten times it will be successful. After 
this, they (the strangers) cannot raise their hands, and it is very @a 
sy for us to seize them now, Those that fight face to face and con4 
quer, will be honoured and rewarded by the king: the list of their 
names is to be presented to his majesty by the prince veneral in 
chief The royal Nakan sends this. 
‘Translation of Answer from the General Prince Memiaboo, anc 
other Chiefs, on the receipt of an Order from the King of Ava.—y 
Your — ajesty’s slaves, the general Seree \'aha Duma, Rajah, andi 
other c iets, send their petitions in obejience to your majesty's com: %& 
mand, respecting the seizure, killing, and crushing of the rebelg 
strangers Qur army moves, advances, and acts advisedly nearg 
Prome to surround them; it is well regulated and arranged; but on§ 
account of the rains and bad roads, it is obliged to halt The in-§ 
structions from the golden footstool | will forward without loss of@® 
time, to the army, by anintelligent man; on his return with infor-gj 
mation, | will send orders to the g eat chief Maha emiow, and Kee-# 
Wongee, Thado Menghi, Maha Mengion. commanders of te ar-¥ 
mies on the east side, both by lan and water; and on the west bank,® 
tothe Sadda-woon Menla Mengaon, and the great chiet La Maing 
Woon M+» Nosta Kyogaon ; these two last form one division. They 
will surround the rebel strangers, and by dint of your Golden Ma- F 
Jesty’s excellent omnipotence not one shall escape—all shall be kill-g 
ed, destroyed, and annihilated. I have sent men to obtain news re-g 
garding the officers and army which were sent from the king of Co-2 
chin China and [now forward some information to your Golden% 
Majesty.” 
lhere is a striking letter from the Siamese chiefs to Sir 4. Camp-% 
vell, for which we are sorry we have not space, as another sample o 
the orienta! style; but, indeed, we are obliged to pass over many ve- 
ry curious things embraced by this volume. +. 
The cession of Arracan amply provides for the freedom from ¥ 
Rurmese interference with our Indian territories on that side: our # 
troublesome neighbours are now confined within their ancient boun-¥% 
davies by the lofty Anoupectoumiew; and the king is not ignorant®y 
that, should he again offen:|, we can march a force across these # 
mountains, and appear on the Irrawaddy, from our post at Aing, in 
eight or ten days, and probably reach his capital within a month.3 
Besides, ve is aware that the feeling and character of his subjects] 
have undergove a total change: for, without asserting that they ei- ¥ 
ther respect or love us, we may at feast insist that they assuredly 4 
fear us; and whatever may have been, or still may be, their opinion, 
of themselves, they are well satisfied, from sad experience, that they § 
would have little chance with such a force as the Indian governments 
can send into the field. The kiag of Ava, under such circumstan-% 
ees, can have neither interest nor motive in troubling us again.@ 
That he may intrigue and endeavour to decvive. is probable, and 4 
consistent with the faithless character of his government. That hom 
way stilluse a high, and even insolent tone, pretend to treat usa 
‘\, Mingly and continue to style himself ‘Lord of Earth and Air,’ 
is (09 be expected; but many years will probably pass before we hear 
6? avother hostile threat from that quarter Let him then vauo 
aod beast, and let us smile at his harmless vanity and arrogant im-g 
becility.”’ e 
fhe author is, we believe, the son-in-law of the commander-in-\& 
chief, Sir A. Campbell, by whom this brilliant expedition was con-f% 
ducted, and we notice itas a proof of modesty and good sense equal¥% 
to his other merits, that he has not bestowed one word of panegyri : 
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upon his victorious and distinguished relative. if 
THE PLAGUE AT FLORENCE. j 
By the late Charles Edwards, Esq. A 
* es ** The weather, during the whole of the spring and summer} 
preceding the visitation, had been unnsually close and sultry. Foul 


and off nsive exhalations had proceeded, ina remarkable degree, {rom} 
all pools, and tens, and marshes, in the neighbourhood of the city. 
Fhe bed of the Arno, though afterwards replenished by sudden andi 
heavy rains, bad, at one period, sunk lower than the oldest citizen 
ever remembered to have seen it. Insects, moreover, in all field: 
d gardens, had appeared in numbers quite unprecedented ; so asf 
even. in many places, combined with the effect of the drought, en 
rely to destroy vegetation. And—a circumstance which still moregy 
attracted notice—the rats, both in the houses of Florence, aud ni 
ihe farms in the neighbouring villages, multiplied with such rapidity J 
and to such an excess, that, all temporal remedies being found una- 
vailing, it was thought necessary to have recourse to the aid of the 
church, and formally to excommunicate them. The success of thisiiy 
extraordinary measure, or how far it operated atall. does not appear; 24 
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of the savage warrior, styled Nee-Woon-Breen, which has been va-| but the fact of its being applied, is distincily stated in all the ebroni-B 
riously translated, as Prince of Darkness, King of Hell, and Prince | cles ofthe time. Notice was formally read,in open church, against the 


rats; that, unless they withdrew from all houses, w heat-stacks, barns. 
or granaries, in Florence and the vicinity, within four days from the 
date of those presents, process of “deprivation” would be issued 
against them. Anda curions feature in the superstition of the time, 
was, that the officer of the spiritaal court, appointed to maintain the 
interests of all ‘* non-appearing defendants.’ interfered for the rats 
and actually obtained leave to ‘‘ enlarge the rule” for theiv departure 4 
(rom four days to six, an the ground that the cals of the city, know ings 
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of the order, would be upon fhe wateh to intercept them. ; 
During a considerable time, however, from whatever cause thew 
distemper in Florence arose. it seems that the authorities of the 
state had presence of mind enough strennously to maintain, that i 
was not the “plague.” The increasing deaths which oceurred in 
the meaner and closer quarters of the ci.y, were declared to proeves B 
from the Typhus Carcerum, or putrid jaol fever. Cleanliness wa % 
recommended, and a cheap antiseptic process about all houses, an HH 


charitable distribution of wine and food by the richer citizens amon; 
the needy. ‘Separation of the infected people, from the sonnd 
by removing them to distant hospitals, was, ina few instances, 
accomplished by force; and those who contradicted the officia 
statement, or expressed their own alarm too obtrusively, wer Bm 
thrown into prison, here and there, as public agitators. But thei 
truth, even by these expedients, was not long capable of being con-& 
cealed. Some of the offenders, who were sent to jaol for clamour-f 
ing about the plague, died of it in confinement, without awaiting fo 
the formality of atrial. The physicians, who had attended the sick 
in the city, began themselves to be attacked with illness; and hu 
ried through their visits at the fever hospitals, in spite of their pul 
lished certificates that nothing serious was the matter. At length, 
Brother Gasparo Marcelli, a monk of the Dominican Convent o 
Santa Croce, who had been slightly indisposed on the night of th 
Feast of St Michael, was found dead on bis bed the next mornin 
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‘arm quickly ran through the monastery ; the prior and several 
















































the most popular contessors in Florence; and three of his penitente. 
who had never dreamed that fever might enter palaces, were dead,— 
most bet ween the next sunrise and sunset, in different directions of 
he city. Upon which, personal apprehension amoung the higher class 
superseding every cousideration of public policy, those who head 
‘aust actively chastised ihe terrors of otber persons, could now make 
secret of theirown. Therich began openly to provide for ther 
afety. The seditious, always active in moments of danger, thun- 
lieved against the government for its deception. The executive 
power gave up its doubts, whether real or pretended; and it was 
wenly confessed that THa PLAGUE WAS IN FLORENCE. 

The panic which spresd through the city on this admission, be 
came,as might have been expected, an evil scarcely second to the 

original calamity. Almost all partes had been vehement in de- 

siring to have the declaration. It could do nothing but mischiel to 
minv. When it came, by a strunge seeming anomaly in the ordering 
f men’s minds, numbers began directly to question or discredit it. 
While among the lower classes, (who had been the most anxious to 
get it,) doubt or belief made little difference, for few had any power 
10 act upon it at all. 

Day and night, as soon as the proclamation came out, the streets 
and squares of Florence were filled—the gates of all the palaces 
surrounded—witb carriages and wagons, loading up household fur- 
niture, pictures, and treasure, and carrying it away into the country. 
Long trains of mules and horses, and companies even of presons on 
foot, were seen moving, first at night, to avoid too open publicity, 
vut very soon in broad day, and without disguise, out of all the gates 
of the city. But still, these fugitives were chiedy from among the 
landed proprietors, ond the small capitalists who had ready money 
at command; and the bulk of the population yet bad ties, “hich, in 
maspite of danger, confived them to the place. For the merchant was 

bankrupt if he gave uphistrade. And the farmer paused where he 
Riad to leave ungathered crops behind him. The physician staid, for 
mre hoped in some antidote; and, if he could live, the sickness was 
mehis harvest. The monksstaid ; most because their convent was their 
mgonly home ; some because they hoped its privacy would shut out 
danger. Public officers staid, to save the posts they had; or in the 
nope that their resolution would be the means of promoting them to 
better. The vast tribe that lived only by their daily labour, bad no 
sechoice hut to stay; for, to want the day’s meal was to starve, and 
they had uo way to vain ii but by staying where they were, and go- 
Bing on tu exercise their calling. So that, upon the whole, as soon as 


mavecame very unwilling to confess it; and it was the progress of death 
Muitself, in the end, rather than the desertions, namerous as they were, 
occasioned by the fear of it, which brought the great crowd of the 
city of Floreuce, first to little, and then to nothing. 

For the evil in the future is no evil, and this it is that laughs theo- 
mrisis aud legisiators to scorn! the reckoning which shall come bere- 
matter ever is forgotten, against but a little measure of advantage offer- 
media the present. The v-ugeance of Heaven, is it sure? we trust 
SAihat itis far off. The axe, and the gibbit ? “ Chance” may save us 
from them; and, though that deliverance hangs on the one ace cast 
Be wilh two dies, every singer believes that it will be bis own! The 


_ 


@** chance” that has saved him bri: gs an hundred to the gallows! The 


SHis very blindness—which could not see the risk—passes for sazaci 
ty, and crowds are beggated who folluw his example! This +‘ chance’ 
it is—this ** hope’—which makes fools—and fools are villains—of us 
all! [ts seeds are routed in the strongest minds; and in the weak 
they flourish even to insanity. The kar elects to speak, on “hope.” 
he gamester arranges to live (in acastle) upon it. But Wetman’s 
brain—there is its chosen seat of quicksand empire!—wiert) to de- 
sire an impossibility, and to account upon it, are but a one = Hepe 
it is that makes ber frail. Hope makes her false. Hope makes ber 
the dupe of Uiose who care vot for her, aud the curse of those who 
do. she fires a palace, and “ bopes” that it will not burn. Casts 
herself into the sea, and “ hopes” ‘hat the waters will quit their bed 
Mito leave her upon land. Her confidence—and this perhaps is the 
ase with all of us—becomes invariably more unbounded in propor- 
@itiou wilh the real desperateness of her condition. And the worst of 
Mall is—that, as human nature is constituted, for nothing of all this is 
there any remedy ! 

And * Hope” worked strange wonders in the earlier stages of the 
plague, especially among those who had all to gain, and little to 
lose; asort of persons whose fearlessness, and spirit of reliance, 
since the world began, has always been proverbial. There is a 
point to which you civilize wankind; but beyond which education 
Zeauno go. You seem totame the wolf, while he sees you bold the 
whip over him: but—blood wil! have its way—te flie- at your throat 
at last, if you give him opportunity. Man's instinct makes bim wa 
Monman! ‘Tis trash! my strength must be my neighbour's weakness. 
The miller, when his graneries are full, laughs loud, and well he 
Mlaugis—he buys a lordshyp—out ot the ruined barvest. What is that 
BAfiood that wastes my neighbour's fields but blessing, so it doubles, in 
athe commoo market, the produce of my own? Goto! they who 
Pavain by the dead, when did they love tie living? When agues thrive, 
ado not sextons delve merrily? Does vot the surgeon fatien on the 
TA wiseries, the headsman on the vices, of mankind ? 
Watiessing yet did all men ever find contentment; in no common 
Rainfliction have there not always been some who saw a good. Bat- 
$ tles and blood make soldiers generals, Revolts and revolutions 
Mcasauts princes. Out of broken windows, as the adage tells us, do 
Aihere wot arise rich ginziers? Aud be who wants a fortune, way find 
@one even in the prague 

4 And accordingly, among the most curious results of the visitation, 
Miwhen it first began to show it strength in Florence, was the extra 
: 


Mequantity of actual rejoicing, as well as of mourning ; the great in- 
Ma crease of bilsrity in the midst of tears ; and the decided immediate 

fain to individuals, which arose out of the thinning in the numbers 
wR ot the community. Husbands. many, wep! for the death of their 
(wives; wives, often, for the death of their husbands ; both, constaut- 
(Paly, for the deaths of their children; for tbese were, geuerally, losses, 
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accruing to the survivor. et sons did not always mourn for thei 

fathers—nephews for their ancles—younger brothers, destined to 
fexertion and poverty, for their elders, who bad shut them from title 
Band estate: those who were the best disposed to do all this, often 
could not do it, their wa ts, inspite of themselves, were relieved, 
aud their desire of pleasure administered to—they thought that they 
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srieved tor the fate of the dead—perbaps they did grieve ; but, before | 
1 i tern shores of Europe, and gives her possession of the best ports and | 


he bell bad ceased toliing, they would not have had him live again. 

9F or even the comparatively poor who died, bad something to leave 
EEbebind them, which was an object to those as poor, or poorer, thar 
" hemselves. Very soun the constant oceurrence of such fails of 
fortune, began to make men eapect, and lo +k forthem. They eould 
i not help recollecting the fact, that there was one par icular lily stood 
between them and happiness. The possibiliy of a change would 
just present itself—the wish, perhaps not yet. And, among the la 
4 bouring classes too, the diminished number of bands at work in every 
culling, soon gave the remainder bigh rates of wages, which they 
speut in idleness and excess. The mere passage of wealtu into fresi 
hands, always uuthrifty, created au immense demand, out of th: 
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monks were seized with sickness. The deceased had been one of 


ait became lawful to declare the extent of the mischief, vast hordes | 


Pithiel plans a robbery—execules it—escepes with the booty—and the | 


ma projector trades against probability—wins in the teeth of princi le— | 


lu uo general | 


81 least in some sort, of present sources of happiness; disturbances | 
fof long habit, and existing arrangements; and no benefit (to balance) | 
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very general mourning and distress, for articles of cost and luxury. 
All «ho had been sich, had not drank choice wines, or maintained 
brilliant eqnipages. All who rose from poverty did so—olten to the 
nest prodigal dissipation of their meavns—on the instant. Until even 
the very same calamiiy which, in a few months, made the city abso- 
lutely a desert, in its ontset actually eave a oew and increased im 
pulse to its pieasurable and commercial movements ! 

In the menutime, however, the shroud maker applied his need! 
almost as rapidly as the maker of new robes, and, as (he fury of the 
pestilence increased, all thisjollity, which, at first, hod some show of 
the mirth of madness about it, ran on till, like the merriment pro 
duced by wine in company, by degrees, it broke into bloodshed and 
misrule. Li the beginning of the scourge, the succession to an estate 
or title, had not carned with it—as of course—a notice that the in 
heritor was only tenant for an hour. But when the deaths bad risen 
'o more than a hundred a-day in the city; and, when the man 
who became heir to an estate in one twenty-four hours, left it to 
somebody else—or perhaps left it without a clamant—in the next. 
this general sta’e of insecurity, added to the extraordinary descrip- 
tion of hands into which property passed, seemed first to repea! all 
sanity and priuciple; and soon led to the wildest and most unheard 
of outrages. 

The successor to a splendid maosion—the fifth or sixth remove 
perhaps within a month—seized possession—it might be, with a title 
—but certainly without waiting for the forms of law to ratify it. 

Great quantities of personal property, of houses and movables es- 
pecially, were sometimes left in a few hours without any certain clai- 
|mants at all; and ruffians and outcasts—the police of the city being 
virtually almost extinct, fought and scrambled for the right of rifling 
| such possessions in open day. Antouvio Malespini, the servant of a 
| geldsmith who had fled the city and died under the walls of Pisa, 
produced a will, alleged to have been left by his master, bequeathing 
| to him the whole of his effeets. On the very next day, this title pas 
| sing undisputed, there were twenty claimants for similar successions ! 
From inheriting after those who had fled and «ied, it was but one 
| step farther to presume the death, and a man’s flight then at once 
| conveyed his effects to those who stayed behind. And, within the 
| expiration of eight-and-forty hours farther, (no interference by the 
| authorities taking place,) both lie and forgery began to be consider- 
ed unnecessary; and the rights of health and strength became the 
only rights acknowledged in the new community. 

It was then that the general tumult and terror reached its height ; 
and that Florence appeared like a city delivered over to jillage, in 
which each man made his best of what came next him; or rather 
like a vast ship tost iv a tempest, under which she could not choose 
but founder, and, where each man, according to the usage of des- 
perate mariners, resolved to live, at common cost, the sort while 
longer that existence lasted Uomestics, left in charge of their mas- 
ters’ houses, burst open the cellars and cabinets, and used the trea 
sure as their own. The richest garments were seen worn by common 
beggars; the most costly wines intoxicated the lowest of the popu- 
lation. All safe people fled the city at every hazard, or shut them 
selves up, and refused to communicate even with each other, anda 
| scarcity of food —in the very excess of valuables and money —began 
| to aggravate the general distress Thos» physicians who sul lived, 
| 











now made off, with one consent, to secnre wat they had gained. — 
The monks Larred the gates of their convents ; some would say no 
mass—and scarce any would confess the sick any longer Some 
men lay dead or dying in their houses, and none would come to aid, 
or bury them. Others were found with marks of violence on their 
bodies, and their chambers rified ; and none could say, nor did any 
inquire who had done it. The hired nurses, it was reported, poison- 
ed their patients—and one beldam confessed afterwards. to having 
caused the death of five women, 'y administering the eau forle (aqua 
fortis) to them instead of common water. Brute strength, and free- 
dom from the plague, beeame the only sources of power; and the 
slave spat in the face of tis master. Taose few who still dwelt with- 
in the city, or near it, watched armed, and shut their doors by day, 
for murders were done even in the broad light. The cemeteries now 
became choked, and there was more room in the streets and market 
places. Houses got cheap, and graves were hard to come by. The 
great Fosse which had been hastily opened, and consecrated, at the 
back of the Spedale St. Martino, ran over with bodies, from al! 
ranks, ages, and conditions, which, night after night, were cast pro- 
miscuously into it. And, to quote the words used by a writer of the 
time, in describing the state of Florence at the close of the malady 
—almost for fault of matter to feed upon—‘* Worth was useless ;— 
strength gone— glory sullied—title was buriei—honours were for- 
gotten—greatness humiliated—dignity scorned—and, of the good, 
and of the evil, equally perished the memory !"’ . . ’ 


Dat RBAWND. 











CURSORY REMARKS ON THE DIFFERENT 
STATES AND GOVERNMENTS ON THE CONTINENT OF 
EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF TI\E YEAR 1826. 

From Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

The present subject is suggested to our attention both by the pe- 
riod at which we now write, the close vo! the present year, and the 
commencement of the new ene; and by the state of circumstances 
which our present interference in the affairs of Portagal has pro- 
duced. 

If we throw our eyes over the continent of Europe, the first Pow 
er which arrests our attention, in dignity, weight, and strength, is 
| France. 
| crown seems as firmly fixed in the preseut dynasty, as is the British 
} crown in the House of Hanover. The name of Bonaparte seems 
| as completely to have lost its influence, and to be as much forgotten, 
as the names of any of the brigands of Europe in the darkages of 
its history. France has vot only established peace at home, but has 
laid the foundation of peace in a system of finance just as solid and 
regular as that of the English government Nor is it to be over- 
| looned, that this revenue is levied with the slightest possible burthen 
| upon her numerons population. Every year taxes ave repealed, 
‘aud the receipts of her treasury seem to advance with the decie ise 
of the popular burthens. Noris her public and military force im a 
less enviable condition. Her Navy, upon which a yearly expendi- 
‘ture takes place equal to the construction of six line of battle ships 
fand as many frigates, is now regaining its avcteut formidable cha- 
| racter. Her army is numerous, and highly equipped, and oecupies 
ja chain of arsenals and fortified towns on the North, the Last, and 
South, which render het froutier unassailable Add to which, hei 
military occupation of Spain pushes her power tothe extreme wes 








| harbours of the Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean, up to the 
very Sireights of Gibraltar. *Sueh ts the preseut condition of 


but the destinies of Europe in ber hands. 

With regard to Spain, the next power to which our attention is 
directed, we see in this country such a complicated state of anarchy, 
weakness, and distress, as was never before known in any one of 
the larger members of the European commonwealth She is, as it 
were, a secuud Turkey, in which ine human race. and every quality 
which sould distinguish and adorn it, seems hastening to decline, 
jand melting away before the eye of the beboider. Abere are vol) 





Her Government is peaceable aud flourishing ; and the | 


France, who, together with England, holds not merely the balance, 





two feeble instruments of preserving the public peace in this ce 
try; the horrible Inquisition, which rules, curbs, and extingut 
by trampling under its feet every liberal opinion—and the Frene 
army, which, in the present wretched state of the goverame 
serves as its domestic police. 
Such a country as this cannot long exist as an independent king 
dom It must either soon become a province of the French empire 
or break up into disjointed states, like the Italian Republics in th 
eleventh and twelfth centuries 
The next power is Austria, weak in herself, and more enfeebl 
by an adverse feeling inthe majority of her subjeets:. Itay, dt 
contented even to sedition under her barbarous and unnatural rale 
and Hungary, rather submitting as a fief upon stipulation and com 
pact, than asa Subject state. There are here no features of a rep 
resentative Government, and, therefore, Austria has little of exter 
nal strength or authority in the affairs of Europe 
Prussia is in a condition very little dissimilar. Her milita 
strength ts indeed great; the whole kingdom being, as it were, 
camp; but her financial and political strength are nothing. 
King has broken his pledge of giving his people a representative 
government, and therein has forfeited the good wishes of the hes 
and wealthiest of bis subjeets. 
With respect to Russia, she can never do any thing very effectua 
in Europe, unless called in as an arbiter, or as an ally. She has ne 
pecuniary resources to enable her to interfere as a principal, and & 
overcome the disadvantages which distance must inevitably throw b- 
her way. Strong in her impenetrable deserts and inhospitable eli 
mate, she may defy attack, but she is utterly incapable of any for 
midable offensive movements, without the assistance of neighbouring 
powers. Look at Turkey; which has kept her at bay for ceotaries; 
and even Persia, a power utterly unknown to Europeans, is enable 
to threaten and waste her frontiers. 
We may dismiss the Netherlands, and the Northern Powers, # 
satellites to the greater orbs, whose motions they must watch, ap 
upon whom they depend, 
In this cursory glance over the States of Europe, it must be mor 
satisfactory to every Englishman to find the first figure in the can 
vass occupied by his owa country. It is said indeed, both abroar 
and at home, that of all the countries in Europe, England stan 
most in need of peace, as well to beal the wounds which she has str 
tained in her finances by a war of twenty years, as to gain time & 
ailay internal discords, especially in Lreland 
That England requires peace no man can doubt; but she willneve: 
we trust, be compelled to purchase it at the expense of her honour 
ov by a surcender of one atom of her strevgth and credit Herdebt 
however great, is, ia comparison with her means of paying it, thy 
lightest in Europe. As a proof of this, look abroad im the gener 
money market, and you will find that the funded debt of Englau 
of eight hundred millions, bears no bighe. rate of interest than whe 
it amounted to one-fourth of that sum. The credit of the Gover 
ment, is therefore, better than at the end ef the s- ven years’ war, + 
gloriously concluded by the late Earl of Chatham, or than it was ¢ 
the breaking out of the war in 1793, commenced by his son 11 
average raie of interest upon the English debt is under 4 per cent, 
whilst the debt of every other power in Europe is no where under 
per cent, and in most countries as bigh as six, seven, or eight pr 
cent. And if we are referred to the period of 1788, when Mr Pi 
established his Sinking Fund of one million to controul a debt o 
between two aud three undred militons; we may also refer toasu - 
plus fund of five millions, which is more in proportion to the presey 
debt than the Sinking fund of Mr Pitt when first created. Upont) 
whole, though England, from various circumstances. would find + 
most beneficial to preserve the peace of Europe, she has, perhaps 
of all the powers, the least to apprehend from a renewal of war. O 
invasion she ca# have no possible dread. Her navy only requires t 
be let loose to sweep every flag vefore it.. Her Colonies are in © 
state of perfect security, except against a black insurrection; ane 
her milithry force »when required to act, will be found, 4s. it alway- 
has been, snvincible. Her Coutinenial allies form a strong part of 
her power She Cah aiteck-Feance, at any time, through Flanders 
if it be deemed necessary ; and,incoujunction with Prateia and th 
Netherlands, could easily check the progress of that ambitious pow 
in all future wars. 
We cannot better conclude these observations than with the fore: 
ble and eloquent description of a contemporary writer. * Look’ 
says he, ‘ at the general progress of the British empire in the mate 
rials of wealth and power, sinee the heginning of the war in 1738 — 
Her commerce trebled, her means of productive industry quadruple 
her works of defence, and of communication, by land and wate 
her concentration of available riches, her immense acquisitions « 
exterior strength, which give her the keys of three quarters of the 
world and more especially the absolute command over all the direc 
| maritime intercourse which can be carried on by the nations of th. 
north, of central and southern Europe, whether through the road: § 
the Medit -rranean or of the Atlantic, with Afriea, or wath the eas: 
ern hemisphere. The fleets of England were never so predomina: 
as at the hour at which we now describe them, over those of ever+ 
| actual or possible rival. The elements, aud frame, and spirit of th: 
| army uever so well arrayed or constituted. Her arsenels are prey 
| ded for more than ten years of war—but above all, and pxramoun 
| stands that strength, which consists in the just and defensive cha 
lracter of British policy, inspiring the great body of nations with cou 
| fidence, and the members of their several Governments with re 
| spect. 
| ** With whatever warmth of language these Englishmen whos 
duty and genius lead them to conduct the discussions of ovr nations 
| interests, may happen to express their feeling of a public wrong, oF 
| their solicitude for a remedy, it may bring foreigners into an unlneks 
predicament if they venture on such grounds to build any hope o 
| profiting by our apparent quarrels with cach other. In free conn 
(tries, where opinion is the great mover of the commonwealth, it i 
unavoidable to point grievances in strong colours, that they may 
| eatch the eye and fix the public attention; but we repeat that th 
(power which fancies that because Englishmen remoustrate hob ly 
iwith their public rulers, where they teel that some purtial de 
feet in the political system might be repaired, they will not. therefor 
make common cause with thei Government against the intrasion 
or designs of strangers, will find itself ina very vofortanate mistake 
and exposed to perils which it would be wise to avoid by timely at 
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Universal Explanation of the Principles of Nature —M. Anzai 
| the author of several philosophical works, bas jus! published at Pari 
| two volumes under the above title. The following is a compendiv 
of his system.—The universe is full of beings. These beings ince 
santly succeed one another, and are renewed. by the action of a firs 
This action operates by motion. which form 
and decomposes every thing that exists; and motion must therefo 
be considered as the second universal cause. Matter is the subjed 
of the action of this second cause. Every material being has an ig 
cessant tendency to develope or dilate itself, which constitutes expa 
sion But as in dilating withoutexperiencing any external resistane 
hevery body would soon end in being dissolved and destroyed, the 


cause, which is God 
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ust be to prevent that effect a force of compression, which emanates 
vom other bodies an! on the same principle Thus, that which is 
‘Beexpansive or destractive force on the part of one matertal being, is 
mapressive or conservative force on the part of beings opposed :o 
wnt; aud vice versa. Al! bodies thus act eternally the one upon the 
viber, producing the equilibrium of worlds, and regulating t e¢ minu- 
est details iu any of them. According to M Azais, this expansive 
ad this compressive force are equally operative in morals. 
Botanical Question,—Are all plants the result of the germination 
of a seed on vircin earth and vegetable mould? It is uadvubtedly 
ma very remarkable phenomenon, that the earth, when dug tothe depth 
of eight or ten feet or more, produces ail sorts of plants, provided it 
is advantageously xposed to the sun; but what ts more exiraordi- 
Muary, is, that this new vegetation frequently affords plants of kinds 
hich have sev r been remarked in the country. It is natural to 
ask, whence came these plants? Can it be admitted that the seeds 
of those new plants were contained in the several kinds of earth? 
@But could all those seeds, which had been perhaps above three thou- 
sand years under ground, without having ever been exposed to the 
Maction of the sun, have preserved the power of generating? Ii we 
strew ashes on high and arid heaths, we should see some time after- 
awards clover and vetches growing there, though those two plaut- 
Mhad vever before been seen ou those places. Shall we believe that 
athe seeds of tie clover and vetches were in the ground, and only 
waited for a stimulus to germinate? But how did it come there ? 
We know that high and arid heaths never produce clover; it cannot 
theretore be considered as proceeding trom a plant which formerly 
grew there. But even should we admit the possibility that these 
kinds of earth may contain clover seed, this opinion cannot be main- 
Btamedin some parts of East Friesiand, where wild clover is made 
Hto grow by strewing pearl ashes on peat marshes.—[From the Bul- 
mletin Universel des Scienees } 


We bave heard, with great pleasure, that his Majesty has been 
pleased. with that gracious condescension which dignifies all his 
actions, to present through Lord Viscount Melville, the First Lord 
f be Admiralty, to James Meek, Esq., who was Secretary to the 
ate Admiral Lord Viscount Keith when Commander-in-: hief of the 
\ hannel fleet, at the close of the late war, a handsome snuff-box, as 
a testimony of his Majesty’s satisfaction at Mr. Meek’s dutiful atten 
tion ia submitting to his Majesty a manuscript memoir, containing 
a faithful and detviled account of the circumstances attending the 
surrender of Buovaparte, and of other proceedings respecting him 
previously to his departure for St Helena 


It is curious that the grainthe English call India, should be na- 
med by the French ble de Turquie ; and that the bird the French call 
jy’ Inde, should be termed Turkey »y the English. 


St. Andrews.—Lord Viscount Melville, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
ersity, has presented to the University a splendid Burmese record, 
ritten on a Leaf; also a specimen of the Burmese character, found 
nthe Stockade of Donabue soon after Bundoolah’s death, and on 
the spot where he was killed, and supposed to be his last order to his 
'roops. 

The officers of the 7th Hussars, have voted a two hundred Guinea 
Piece of Plate, to their late respected brother Officer, Lt. Col. Tnorn- 
tou on his retiring from service. 

This year 11,000 puncheons of Scotch spirits, were imported inio 
lreland, while vot a single gallon of Irish spirits fouad iis way into 
seotland.—Wublin Eve Post 

a x er . ' 
o SV LGLaAatd. 
TRADITIONS OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
MORAR. 

Angas Macdonald, a son Clanranald, having quarrelied with his 
ue@ighvour aud namesake the Laird of Morar, he made an irraption 
toto that district, at the head of a select purtion of his followers.— 
ae of his men was celebrated for his dexterity as a marksman ; and 
o their march he gave a proof of this, by striking the head off the 
anna. or moss cotton, with an arrow. This plant is common on 
nossy ground in the Highlands; it is as white as the driveu snow, 
od not half the siz- oj the itly. 

Having got possession of the cattle, Angus was driving away the 
eith to his own country; but Dugald of Morar pursue: him with 
few servants who happened to be at hand; and, being esteemed a 
nan of great bravery, Angus had po wish to encounter bim. He 
rdered the marksman to shoot him with an arrow; but the poor fel- 
w being unwilling to injure Dugald, aimed high, and overshot him. 
ngus observed this, and expressed his surprise that a man who could 
sit'the cenna yesterday, could not hit Dugald’s broad forehead that 
ay ; and, drawing bis sword, swore that he would cleave the marks- 
man’s head should be miss him again. Joho then reluctantly drew 
ais bow, and Dugald iell to rise no more. Angus got into his hands 
he only son of the dreaded Morar, then very young; and the treat- 
ent which the unfortunate buy received was calculated to injure 
is health and shorten his life. Tradition says that he was often 
empted to pursue an apple around a large fire, until he was half- 
ousted ; and that none had pity on him except a poor girl who atten 
ted the calves. She made many shifts to save the child, but found 
nat her conduct had given offence: and at last she contrived means 
o carry bim away, wrapped upin a large fleece of wool. 

The route which the girl took is still well known; and, having es- 
saped from her pursuers, she made her way to the house of Cameron 
xt Lochiel. Here she and the boy were most hospitably received; 
ad, according to the custom of the country in those days, they pas- 
ed a year aud a day without being asked any question. At the end 
that period, Lochie! made inquiry regarding the boy, and the girl 
candidly told him her story. He thus discovered that the boy was 
she son of his own wife’s sister; but he concealed the whole from 
wis lady, of whose secrecy he was not very confident. But he treat- 
d@ young Ronald with great kindness. Lochiel had a sou much of 
he same age; the two boys frequently quarrelled, and the lady was 
sugry to see her own sov worsted. She at last swore “ that the girl 









































































































































Ronald took retuge in a wood, where the cavern in which he abode j 
is still well known; and the daughter of Angus, his only child, fre- 
quently passed that way in looking attyr he: father’s'fold He some- 
tines. got into Conversation with her; and, though but a child she 
‘became attached to him He prevailed upon her to get his shirts 
wished for him. Her father having accidentally discovered the linen 
bleac ing, observed the initial levters of Ronali’s name; and making 
inquiry into the circumstances, soou suspected that he was at hand 
He attempted to persuade his daughter to decoy Ronaldiuto his pow- 
er; but she told the young mau all that her father proposed to her ; 
and ve finding that Angus was still thirsting for his blood, immediate- 
ly lefi the country, and took the girl along with him With much 
difficulty he conveyed her in safety to luverness, from whence he pro- 
cured a passage to France. where he placed her in aconveut He 
entered the French army, and was much distinguished for his brave- 
ry: he was thus enavled to support bimsel: aud to detray the ex- 
peus: of her education. When t.e young woman was of age they 
were married, and soon returned to Scotland Ronald having ob- 
tained strong r-commendatons to the king, h_ found means of being 
reconciled to Angus who was then old, «nd had become very peui- 
tent. He mace great professions of friendship and attachment to 
Ronald; bu his daughter was always doubtiul of his sincerity. ans 
it would appear that she had justly appreciated his ‘isposition One 
night, Rowald having feigned intoxication, and retired to rest the 
old barbarian calculated that he would sieep very soundly, and slunk 
into his apartment, armed witha dirk, to stab his son-in-law; but 
va gos man watched this treacherous hypocrite, and put him to 

eath. 
Konald obtained possession of his paternal estate, and, after a long 
and prosperous life, became the founier of a very respectabie family. 

Ihe time of these occurrences was the beginning of the sixteeath 
century 
Fn _________ Sati 

From our files by the Britannia 
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From the London Gazette of Tuesday, Jan 2. 
Whitehall. Dec. 1326.—H\- Majes'y ba- br ei: )veased to nominate 
and appornt May Geu. Sir Archibald Campbell, Kerght Comma. der 
of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight 
Grand Cross of the said most Honourable Military Order. 

His Majesty has further been pleased to nominate and appoint 
Maj Gen. Thomas Reyneli, Maj Ge. Jasper Nicolls, Maj. Gen. Su 
samuel Ford Whittingham, Kn'. Quartermaster-General) Compa- 
nions of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, to be 
Knights Commanders of the soi Order. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to nominate and appoint the 
under-:seutioned officers, belonging to his Majesty’s naval and mili- 
tary forces, to be Companions of the said Order :—Col. J. M’Combe, 
i4th fout; Col. W. Cotton, 471th foot; Lt. Col.G M Gregor, 59th 
foot (Acting Adj. Gen.); Lt. Col. R. G. Elringt -n, 47th foot; Lt. 
Col. J. W. Mallet, 86th (tate 89th) foot; Lt Col. W. S velt. 4st toot; | 
Lt. Col. M Childers, 1ith Dragoons; Lt. Col. J. W.O Donague, 47th | 
foot; Lt. Col. H. Godwin, 41st foot; Lt. Col. Hon. J, Finch h.p. | 
unattached; Lt Col. R. H. Sale, 13th foot; Capt. H. D. Chads 
Royal Navy; Capt. F. Marryati, Royal Navy; Lt. Col. W. Frith, | 
38th foot; Lt. Col. F. Fuller, 59th foot; Lt. Col, Mxthias Everard, 
14th foot; Lt. Col. Cecil Bishopp, 14th foot; Maj. James L Basden, 
89h foot; Maj. Peter L. Chambers, 41st foot; Mej. George Thorn- 
hill, 13th foot; Maj. Wm. H. Dennic, 13th foot; Commander Geo 
Frederick Ryves, Royal Navy. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nominate and appoint the under 
mentioned officers, in the service of the East India Company, to be | 
Companions of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath :— 

Li Col. R. Stevenson, Ist Regt. Bengal Native Infantry ; Lt. Col. 
C. Fagan, 65th Regt. Bengal Native Iniantry ; Lt. Col. E. P. Wilson, 
Ist Bengal European Regt,; Lt. Col. W. Richards, Bengal Native 
Infantry ; Lt. Cot. J. Brodie, 18th Regt. Madras Native Infantry; Lt. 
Col. T. Whitehead, 41st Regt. Bengal Native Infantry; Lt. Col. A 
Fair, Wth Regt Madras Native Infantry ; Lt Col. C Browne, Bengal 
Artillery; Lt. Col. E. W. Snow, 23d Regt. Madras Native Infantry ; 
Lt. Col. A. Richards, 34th Regt. Bengal Native Infantry ; Lt. Col S$ 
Nation, 23d Regt. Bengal Native Infantry; Lt. Col. B. B. Parlby 
30th Regi Madras Native Infantry; Lt Col. C. Hopkinson, of th: 
Madras Artillery; Lt Col. J. Delamain, 58th Regt. Bengal Native 
iniantry ; Lt. Col, G. Pollock, Bengal Artillery; Lt. Col, H. S. Pep- 
per, 6th Regt. Bengal Native Infantry; Lt. Col. W.C. Baddeley, 2911, 
Regt Bengal Native Infantry; Lt. Col. J. Wahab, Madras Native 
Infantry; Li. Col. J. Skinner, Bengal Native Irregular Cavalry ; Maj. 
C. Bowver, 60th Regt. Bengal Native Infantry; Maj RK. L. Evans, 
22d Regt. Madras Native Infantry; Maj. W. L. Watson, 43d tiegt 
Bengal Nettve Inf.; Maj. G Hunter, 41st Regt. Bengal Native inf. 

War Office, Jan. 1, 1827— Garrisons —Field Marshal William Ear! 
Harcourt, G C.B. to be Governor of Plymouth, vice Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, K G. appointed Constable of the Tower «i 
London, dated Dec. 29, 1826. 

General Sir William Keppel, G.C.B. to be Governor of Portsmouth 
vice Earl Harcourt, dated Dec. 24, 1826, 








| which has seldom been equalled. 





The Revenue has been made np to the 5th of Jannary, 1827, and | 
exhibits a most favourable result. It has been steadily inereasing | 
every quarter since the great falling off in January and April, 1826 
Total amount of April 5, 1826, £9,829,765—July 5, °3212,000,227— | 
October 5, £12,296,592—Jan. 5, 1827, £12,524,085 
year, £416,650,072. For the corresponding previous year, £48,573,- | 
$20. Loss upon this year of disaster and distress only £1,923,148 

Consols, Jan. 15, 78 3-8; Greek Bonds, 15 1-2; Mexican, 63 3-4; 
Chilian, 36 3-4. 

A dreadful storm occurred at Liverpool on the 14th which did 
much damage to the shipping on the coast. The packet ship Pan- 
thea was lost in Hollyhead harbour—crew and passengers saved. 
She sailed from New York on the 24th Dec. A brig of war was 
also lost atthe same time. 

One of the Continental papers has pronounced Mr. Canning to be 
the first Jacobin in Europe. 


For the whole | 








wVoebiel set out with the boy to Inverness. where he boarded him an- 
ier a false name, and he placed the woman in the service of a friend 
, the neighbourhood, where she might have an eye to his condition. 

Ronald received such education as befitted his birth; and when 
e grew up to manhood he paid a visit to Locbiel, his kind benefac- 
w, in Lochaber, who was so much satisfied with him, that he deter- 
nuaed on giving him his powerful assistance in recovering his pater- 
al estate, which was then in the possession of Angus 

Lochiel ordered a hundred men to attend himsvli and Ronald on 
is occasion; and they arrived in Morar on a Sunday, when the 
ssurper and all his people were in church at mass. He congratulated 
}he young man on the fortunate opportunity he now had of avenging 
is father’s blood and destroying ail his enemies at once, by burning 
vem in the church. Rouald saw that this could be easily effected; 
athe benevolently remarked, that though many of those persons 
ven in the church were guilty of his father’s death, and deserved 
ay punishment that could be inflicted on them, yet there were oth- 
innocent of that crime; and he declared that if bis estate could 
be recovered otherwise, he would rather want it, and trust to Pro- 
nce and his own valour. Lochiel did not at all relish such senti- 
is, and left Ronald to bis fate. 












snd her vagabond must quit the house vext morning.” The generous | 





The King has sent £100 to the distressed persons in the Barony 


Sir, your obedient servant, 





| of Renfrew, in his character of Baron Renfrew. 
The Thames l!unnel is making great progress, and several gentle- 
men dined on the Twelfth day under one of the great arches. 


DBeath of the Duke of ¥ork., 


From the Johu Bull, January 7. 

It is with feelings of regret and sorrow so deep and poignant, that 
we should do ourselves injustice were we to attempt to describe them, 
that we have to record the death of the noble and most illustrious 
Prince, Frederick, Duke of York, which took place at Rutland 
House on Friday evening ata little after nine o'clock. 

Endeared to the nation not more by his kindness and amiability. 
than by the long course of public service in which his Royal High- 
ness has been so actively engaged, and in which by his judgment, 
and above all his noble impartiality, he has raised the British Army 
to its present admirable state of order and discipline ; his loss in a 
public point of view will be most deeply felt. 

To those who value the glorious Constitution which our forefathers 
gained by their valour, and cemented with their bluod, the privation 
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comes in the nature of a calamity —pledged as the mighty dead was, 
to the cause of the country, and its religion, those who tremble at 
the inroads of popery, and the rule of conciliation, looked to him, in 
common with our beloved sov@icign, for protection and support m 
the day of danger, and in the hour of tria! But the great God. who 
rules alike the destinies ot @ll, has willed it otherwise; and we must 
be content to breajhe our surrows and our blessings over his grave 

Through a long ans paintul illness, His Royal Highness bas main- 
tained the same miid and even conduct, as ever marked the happiest 
periods of his life; no murmur, no complaint es:aped him, and the 
sweetness of temper and amiability of character, which actormly 
distinguished him, remained unaliered and unimpaired to the very 
ast 

he effect produced upon His Majesty by this melancholy event 
is most distressing ; the warm and ardent attachment of the royal 
brothers is too well known to need any observation here—to a heart 
so tender and affectiouate as the King’s, the loss is most afflicting 

His Royal Highness was iv the sixty-fourth year of his age, hav 
ing beeu born the 16th of August, 1763—he was created Duke o 
York in 1754. ; 

The following are the official details of this most melancholy 
event :-—— 

The London Gaselte Extraordinary, Friday, Jan. 5, 1827. 
Whitehall, Jan 5, i827 

* This evening, at twenty minutes past nine o'clock, departed thi 
life, after a painful and protracted illness, His Royal Highness Fre 
derick Duke of York and Albany, His tiajesty’s next bi other, to the 
great grief of all the Royal Family.” 

Throughout Thursday night bis Royal Highness enjoyed no rest, 
and he continued to grow worse and worse til one o'clock on Friday} 
afternoon, when his state became so very alarming. that the physig 
cians pronounced that he coul: not possibly survive the day 

The answers given on Friday to the numerous enquiries which? 
were made, was simply, ‘that his Royal Highness was worse’ 

Th: Duke of Wellington, Earl Bathurst, and Mr Secretary Peel,d 
called trequently during the day, and Prince Esterhazy the Aus-} 
trian Ambassador and the Speaker of the House of Commons, were 
among the numerous enquirers at Rutland House 

‘Two messengers were despatched at different times in the course 
ot the day, to the King, at the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park. 

His .ioyal Highness the Duke of Sussex ariived at Rutland# 
House as early as nine o'clock on Friday morning and the Duke of§ 
Clarence at twelve o’clock They were with the uke till within an 
half hour of his death. The Duke of Clarence then withdrew ; thef 
Duke of 5uss: x remained in the anti-room till his Royal Brother wa 
no more. When informed by the physicians that his brother was ing 
thy agonies of death, he was deeply afiected. 

His Royal Highness, who had only been able occasionally to re 
cognize bis attendants, became totally insensible about one o'clock. 
The mortification had then nearly reached the vital organs 

‘His Royal Highness continued in the same state during the eve 
ning, with scarcely any change. ‘The narcotics administered pro- 
duced occasional repose, but soon after nine o’clock the approach of 



















| death became manifest. 


Attwenty minutes past nine, his Royal Highness, whose respira- 
tion had scarcely been perceptible for some time, breathed his last 
without a struggle. 

The instant his Royal Highness’s death was announced, a messen 
ger was despatched to the Castle at \\indsor. to announce the me- 
laucholy intelligence t» his Majesty 

The body o1 his Royal Highness was laid out, and proper persons 
stationed in the apartment, until the Lord Chamberlain sent a deputy 
to take possession of it. 

is Royal Highness the Duke of >ussex, after the last spark o 
life had fled, left the chamber, and proceeded in his carriage to his 
mansion at Kensington 

During the whole of his protracted illness, his Royal Highness bore 
his sufferings with the most manly fortitude. He attended even t 
business, when labouring under great pain, with an equanimity 
He yielded only to his disease 
when bis powers tainly sunk under its influence. 


From the same paper, January \4 

Ata period of general and unaffected sorrow like the present, it is 
almost impossible to submit any topics to our readers unconnected 
with the sad loss which the country has sustained. 

As public journalists, it becomes our melancholy duty to afford 
such details as ought to be known and recorded; and we trust next 
week to be able to submit a “memoir of his late Royal Highness, 
which may be found highly interesting. , 

On Saturday Mr. Mash, of the Lord Chamberlain’s office, atten 
ded at Windsor to receive his Majesty’s commands respecting the 
ceremonies of the Royal funeral, which is to take place on Saturday 
next, at Windsor. Onthethe same evening Mr. Mash addressed 
the fullowing letier to the managers of the public The»tres :— 

**Lord Chamberlain’s Office, Jun.6, 1827. 

Sir—! am authorized by the Lord Chamberlain to acquaint you 
that the King, taking into his beneficent consideration the very 
great distress which the shutting up of the Theatres for any length 
of time would occasion to numerous families, his Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to command that the closing of the Theaire un- 
der your management, on account of the melancholy event of the 


_demise of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, shall be confined 


to this evening, the two days of the Body laying in State, and the 
day of the funeral, of which due notice will be given to you.—I am.§ 


J.B. MASH. 





To the Manager of the Theatre Royal, "di 

On the same morning orders were issued for suspending thie 
works at the mansion erecting for his late Royal Highness, and th. 
King’s Guard at St. Jame's mounted and were relieved without mu- 
sic. 
Saturday being the anniversary of the Epiphany to celebrate the 
manifestation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
when the Wise Men of the East went to make their offerings, the 
same was observed at the Chapel Royal, but in as private a mane: 
as possible, there being no anthem performed, or any vocal inusic, 
nor was the organ played; the service was read the same as at thi 
parochial church. ‘The King’s Gentleman Usher in Waiting attend- 
ed, and presented three boxes of gold, frankincense and myrrh aij 
the altar. : 

On Monday the body of his late Royal Highness was placed in a 
coffin of mahogany, lined with white silk; having been previously 
wrapped in a cere-cloth—the mahogany coffin was then filled up 
with spices and inclosed in a leaden one, which was soldered up. 

On the same day the following orders were issued through the 
proper channels : — . 

Lord Chamberlain's Office, Jan. 8, 1827. ¥ 

Orders forthe Court’s going into mourning, on Thursday next 
the 11th inst., for his lace Royal Highness Frederick Duke of York 
and Albany, his Majesty’s next brother, viz : 

The Ladies to wear black bombasins, plain muslins or long lawn a 
linen, crape hoods, shamoy shoes and gloves, and crape fans. 

Undress—Dark Norwich crape. 

The Gentlemen to wear black cloth, without buttons on the sleeves 
or pockets, plain muslin or long!awn cravats and weepers, shamoy 
shoes and gloves, crape hatbands, and black swords and buckles. 

Undress—-Dark grey frocks. 


_ 
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Herald's College, Jan 8, 1827. 
The Earl Marshal's Order for a General Mourning for his late Royel 
Highness the Duke of York and of Albany. 

In pursuance of his Majesty’s commands ; these are to give pub- 
ic notice, that upon the present melancholy occasion, of the death 
wf his late Royal Highness Frederick Duke of York and of Albany, 
» xt brother to his Majesiy, itis «xpected that all persons do put 
themselves into deep mourning; the said mourning to begin ov 


Thursday next the | ith inst NORFOLK, E M 





Horse Guards, Jan. 8, 1827 


rders for Mourning fo: the Army for Field-Marshal his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York and Albany, Commander in Chie! of 
his Majesty’s Forces. 
The King does not require that the officers of the army shoul: 
wear any other mourning with their uniforms onthe present melan- 
holy occasion than black crape over the ornamental part of the 
cap or hat, the sword knot, and on the left arm ; with the following 
exceptions viz.:— 
Officers ou duty are to wear black gloves, black crape over the or- 
Hamental part of the cap or hat the sword knot, and on the left arm; 
he sash covered with black crape; black gorget ribband; anda 
ack crape scarf over the right shoulder 

When officers appear at Court in their uniforms, they are to wear 
black crape over the ornamental part of the capor hat, the sword 













— 


ae the Hon. H. B. Lygon will Command the Household Bri- 
gacde. 

The Foot Guards will be commanded by Colonel Macdonell, of 
the Coldstream 

All the Troops employed on this duty, are to be in Full Dress 

The Master General of the Ordnance will be pleased to make ar 
rangements for providing a detachment of Artillery, to fire Minute 
guns in Windsor Park, as on former similag occasions. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
HENRY TORRENS, Adjutant General. 


The following *‘ Circulars” have been issued from the Horse Guards 

and Admiralty, to the Senior Naval and Military Officers on service : 
(CirncuLaR) Horse Guards, Jan 8 

Sin—I have the honour to transmit herewith for your information 
and vuidance, a copy of the instructions which the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty have addressed to the respective Naval 
Commanders on the home and foreign station-, pointing out the 
marks of respect to be observed on board his Majesty’s ships, on the 
lamented death of Field Marshal his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of York and Albany, Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces 

As these instructions clearly express the co-operation which it is 
necessary should take place between the ships and the fortresses and 
batteries on this occasion, | have only to signi'y to you his Majesty’s 
commands, that the forts and batteries under your orders, may on 








knot, and on the left arm: a black crape scarf over the right shoul- 
fer: black waistcoat, breeches, stockings, and buckles. 


Saturday the 20th inst. the day appointed for his late Royal High- 
ness’s funeral, strictly couform thereto, and that you willin the 
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_ ST 
fully clasped with silver ornaments. Plumes of feathers will crow 
the canopy, the ceiling will likewise be surmounted by a rich plum 
and the branches sheathed in black drapery. Silver -candelw! 
will be lighted up as weil as the chandelier, to illume the gloon : 
grandeur of the place. 

The extent and dimensions of the state room, as well as of 
commodious avenues which conduct to it, and lead from it, at * 
opposite side of the palace, are well calculated to give effect to 
ceremonial, and the convenience afforded by tie local disposition 
the apartment will admit of the reception of avery large numbe « 
spectators without danger or confusion. The Lord Chamberla 
will, as far as possible, consult the convenience of the public as | 
the hours of admission on Thursday and Friday; they will be fix 
as early as is Consistent with the household arrangements 

The leaden coffin, with the mahogany enclosure, was convey: 
from Mr. Bailey’s warehouse, in Mount street, in a hearse to Rutla 
house, on Jast Saturday night atnine o’clock. in the most priva: 
manner. 


A silver plate is to be fastened on the leadeb coffin, having th«f 


same lscription as that on the plate which is to be fixed on the stat: 
coffin —Jan. 14 


The State Coffin is of crimson velvet, highly ornamented witht’ 
coronets and other insignia of his late Royal Highness’s Orders, 
all amounting to forty-four plates. A large plate is to be on the} 
with the following inscription, which was issued from the Heral. 
Cullege on Monday :— 





The drums of regiments are to be covered with black; and black | meantime hold such communication with the Flag, or other Officer Deposiium 
rape is to be hung from the pike of the colour-staff of infantry, | Commanding the vessels of the Royal Navy along that portion of lilustrissim) Principis 
and from the standard-staff and trumpets of cavalry. the coast over which your authority extenos, as shall ensure the due FREDERICI 


By bis Majcsty’s command, 
HENRY TORRENS, Adjutant-General. 


Admiralty Office Jun. 8, 1827. 


execution of his Majesty’s commands. 
You will be pleased to direct, that the minute guns to be fired from 
the batteries, on the day of the funeral, shall cease at sunset: and 


| that the number shall be sixty from each fort or battery where there 


DE BRUNSWICK LUNEBURG 
Ducis Eboraci et Albanie 
Comites Ultonia 
Noblissimi Ordinis Periscelidis 


His Majesty does not require that the officers of the Fleet should is no ship of war, and thirty where vessels of the Roval Navy may yr et 
| Bwear other mourning onthe present melancholy occasion, with their | be stationed. I is to be understood, that where the fortress or bat- Honoratissimi Ordinis Militaris de Balneo 
ndress uniforms, than black crapes on their left arms, hats and tery is in communication with the Royal Navy, the former is to con- Equitis 


word knots; nor with their dress uniforms, than black gloves, | 
mand black crapes on their left arms, hats, and-sword knots; except | 
at Court, where they are to wear also blick waistcoats, breeches, 
astockings, aud buckles; nor that the officers of the Royal Marines 
should wear any other mourning, with their uniforms, than biack | 





form strictly as to time, &c to the arrangements of the latter. 

lam at the same time to signify to you his Majesty’s command, 
that no music shall be used either at parade or guard mounting, un- 
til after the funeral of his late Royal Highness. 

You will be pleased, immediately on receipt of this letter, to cause 


Fratris, Augustissimi et Potentissimi Monarche 
Georgii Quarti 
Dei Gratia Britanniarum Regis 
Fidei Defensoris 
Regis Hanoverae, &c. 
Obiit quinte die Januarii 


_— 


rapes on ‘heir left arms, hats, and sword knots; except on duty, | the colours of the forts and batteries unde: your command, to be 
when they are to wear also black gloves, and the sash covered, black | hoisted half staff high, and this mark of respect is to be continued 
gorget ribbands, and black crape scarfs over their right shoulders ; until his Royal Highness’s funeral shall have taken place.—lI have 


Anno Domini WDCC CXXVII 
Atalis Sue LXIV. 


xt 
rk 


en doe 


and except at Court, when they are to wear black crapes on their 
left arms, hats, and sword knots, black crape scarfs over their right 


the hunour to be, >ir, your very obedient humble servant, 
H. FORRENS § Adjutant-General 


The following isa translation of the above Latin inscription :— 
Here is Deposited, 


shoulders, and black waistcoats, breeches, stockings, and buckles Admiralty-Office, Jan. 8, 1827. The Body m 
The drums of the Royal Marines are to be covered with black, Sin—I herewith inclose, for your snformation and guidance, a copy Of the pony Prince, 


and a black crape is to be hung from the pikes of the divisional co- 
our-staffs J. W. CROKER 


HIS LATE ROYAL HiGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
YORK, 
Horse-Guards, Jan. 12, 1827. 

eneral Orders, in ai: of the ( remonial to be observed at the Fu- 

neral of Field Marshal his late Royal Highness the Duke of 

York and Albany, Comman:'cr-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces. 

A Captain’s Full Dress Guard from the Grenadier Guards, with a 
colour, will mount at St. James’s Palace, at eight o’clock m the 
forenoon of Thursday, the 18th January, as a Guard of Honeur 
wer the remiains of his late Royal Highness, which will, during «tt 
and the following day, lie in State, from ten o’clock in the morning, 
until four o'clock in the afternoon of each day. 

= A Captain's Guard from the 17th Lancers will mount at the same 
mhour aud place, on the iSth and 19th instant, in order to secure rea- 
ly access to the Palace, and to preserve order. 

On Saturday, the 20th January, the Royal Body will be removed 
from >t. James’s Palace to Windsor, under the Escort of a Field 
Officer’s Guard, witha Standard, consisting of one hundred and 
twenty men, to be furnished by the 2d Regiment of Life Guards 
This Escort will assemble at the Palace, at seven o’clock in the 
morning of that day.and be relieved at Cranford Bridge by a sim- 
milar Guard, to be furnished by the Ist Regimeat of Life Guards, 

which will proceed with the boy to the door of St. Georges Chapel : 

the first Escort to fallinthe rear, and form the Rear Guard. 
The Royal Horse-Guards (Blues) to take the duty in Windsor, and 
a Detachment of that Regiment, dismounted, to attend within the 
maChapel, every Fourth Man bearing a Torch. The Commanding of- 
eificer of the Roval Horse-Guards (Blues) will communicate with the 

Superintendent of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, as to the 

Pancmber of men that will be required for this service. 

rg 6A Battalion of Grenadier Guards will line the approach from the 

we Castle-gate to the entrance of St. George’s Chapel. 

: A select detachment, consisting of the oldest soldiers of his late 

Pa oval Highness s regiment, will line the immediate approach to the 

Ra lntrance, and the 

ithe line of the procession 

a 6A subaltera’s cuard from the Foot Guards is to mount at the Porch 

* ate, ad be responsible to keep all that space clear from interrup- 

mation. 

m A Double Line of Guards and Infantry of the Line will from 

Bathe Porch down the street, as far as their numbers will admit, when 

Pathe cavalry must line the remainder of the road as far as Frogmore 

From Frogmore to Datchet Bridge the communication must be 
eakept up by Patroles, in which the rear guard will take a part as soon 
as the procession arrives at Frogmore. 

A small picquet of the Household Brigade of Cavalry must be 

Paplaced at the junction of the roads on the London side of Frogmore, 

Band at Eton Bridge. 

fm 6These Patroles and Picquets must remain on duty until daybreak 

Mof the morning of the 21st January. 

be troops for the above service will be as follow -— 

Two Regiments of Life Guards. 

i Royal Horse Guards. 
17th Lancers. 
Grenadier Guards, 2d Battalion. 

Ditte 3d Ditto. 

4 Coldstream Ist Ditto. 

¥ Third ist Ditto. 

/ 67th Regiment of Foot. 

im =The Royal Horse-Guards (Blues) and the 67th Regiment of Foot 
being already stationed at Windsor, will take their Duties from their 
present Quarters, 

But the Two Regiments of Life-Guards, and the Foot Guards, will 
receive Orders to assemble at, or in the vicinity of Windsor, on the 
a'9th instaut. 
A Captaiu’s Guard of the 17th Lancers will relieve the Life Guards 
gon duty at the Horse-Guards at Four o'clock, on Thursday, the 18th 
instant, and the whole of the 17th Lancers will move into London to 
furnish the Duties in the absence of the Life-Guards, until the 22d 
frst. when the whole of the Troops will return to their former Quar- 

, eres, 

Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian will take the Command of the 
bole Troops. 
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space in the Chapel wicre the body comes into | 


| of the regulations which his Majesty has been pleased to establish 
| the occasion of the lamented death of Field Marshal his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York and Albany, Commander-in-Chief of his Ma- 
| jesty’s Forces 
| & am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
jalso to siguify to you their direction, that, immediately on the re- 
_ceipt of this letter, you cause the Roval standard to be hoisted half 
mast high, on board such of his Majesty’s ships as are furnished with 
that colour; and all the ensigns, jacks, and pendavts of the fleet to 
| be lowered talf-mast; but the flags and broad pendants of Flag Offi- 
icers and Commodores are to continue to occupy thelr proper situa- 
| tions ; except ou board such ship where the standard is hoisted, and 
|wherea flag or broad pendant is at present hoisted at the matn, in 
{which case such flag shall be shifted to the main top gallant mast 
head of some other ship of the squadron, and the browd pendant of 
the Commodore shall be shifted to the fore top mast head of the Com- 
modore’s ship; and thirty minute guns, and no more, shall be fired 
from such ship or ships as you may direct. These colours shall con- 
| tinue flying in this manner, on home stations, until sunset on Satur- 
| day, the 20th instant, the day appointed for the funeral of his Royal 
Highness; and, on foreign stations, till sunset on the seventh day 
from the commencement of the mourning. And on the 20th instant, 
and the said seventh day, respectively, each ship, where there are 
more than one present, is to fire in succession thirty minute guns, 
so as to terminate at sunset 

As his Majesty's forts and garrisons, at home and abroad, have 
orders for firing a similar number of minute guns, you will commu- 
nicate with the Commanding Officer of any fort or garrison in your 
vicinity, who will have corresponding directions from bis department 
in order that the firing of the minute guns by the ships and forts in 
| succession may terminate at sunset. 

If any ship or vessel un‘er your orders be stationed alone in a situ- 
ation in which you deem it proper that she should mark the last day 
of these ceremonies by firing minute guns, you are to direct her Cap- 
tain to fire sixty guns, so as to terminate at sunset, if she be not in 
the vicinity of a fort; but if she should be in the vicinity of a fort, 
her Captain is to Communicate with the Commander of the Fort. and 
is to fire thirty guns, which number also the fort will have directions 
to fire, the whole to terminate at sunset.—I am, Sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, J.W. CROKER. 





On Tuesday a Court of Aldermen was convened, when the follow- 
ing resolution passed unanimously :— 

Res Ived—* That this Court deeply sympathise with his most Gra- 
cious Majesty, the Royal Family, the Army, and the Nation, in their 
affliction occasioned by the demise of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York and Albany, his Majesty's next brother, a Prince who by 
his zealous attachment to the Protestant Religion as by law establish- 
ed, his sincerity and consistency of character, his attention to the 
discipline of the Army and the comforts of the Soldier, his endea- 
vours to promote the cause of Charity, and hie urbanity and conde- 
scension toall classes, has justly endeared himself to his cotempora- 
ries, and whose memory will be revered to the latest posterity.” 

' On the same day the workmen commenced their preparations in 
St. James’s Palace for the reception of the Royal Corpse, and the 
ceremonial of lying in state. The coffin will be placed under a 





; splendid canopy, before the portrait of Queen Anne, in the Great 


| Chamber; and all persons dressed in decent mourning will be ad 
mitted withuut restriction to view the solemn scene. 


FUNERAL PREPARATIONS. 


From the rank held by the illustrious Prince as Commander-in- 
Chief, the funeral procession from St. James’s to Windsor, on Sat- 
urday next, is intended to have much of the character of a military 
spectacle. The funeral willleavetown onthe day of interment at | 
eight o'clock a. m. precisely. 

The Board of Works have completed their part of the prepara- | 
tions for fitting up the new state-room in St. James’s Palace, to re- 
ceive the drapery and funeral decorations for the lying in state of 
the body. The arrangements are so contrived that it is unnecessary 
to remove the principal part of the splendid embellishments and de- 
corative furniture of the state room, which are so disposed as to ad- 
mit of their being entirely covered by the sable drapery which 
the present solemn occasion requires, and the walls will be in 
every part covered with black cloth hung in broad folds, and taste- 


—< 








hee the mourning of the Officers of the Fleet and Royal Marines on | 





i pot be had. 


| whispered from time to time the w 


Of Brunswick Lunenburg, 
Duke of York and Albany, 
Earl of Ulster; 
Of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
And Knight 
Of the Mosi Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
Brother of the Mos: Jilustrious and Most Poteat Monarch, 
GEORGE THE FOURTH, 
By the Grace of God, King of Great Britaiv and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, 
King of Hanover, &c. 
He died on the fifth day of January, 
In the Year of our Lord MDCCCXXVII. 
in the 64th year of bis age. 
= 


CHARACTER OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 


By ‘Sir Walter Scott. 

In the following memoir of tis ‘ate Royal Highness, (which w. 
copy from the Edinburgh Weekly Journal,) our readers will be «# 
no loss to recognise the master hand of Sir Walter Scott: 

In the person of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, we may 
justly say, in the language of Scripture, ‘there has fallen this day i 
our Israel a prince anda great man.” He has, from an early periv 
of his manhood, performed a most important part in public life. | 
the early wars of the French Revolution he commanded the Britis: 
forces ov the Continent, and although we claim not for his memory 
the admiration due to the rare and high gifts, which in our later time 
must combine to form a military genius of the first order, yet it ha 
never been disputed that, in the field, bis Royal Highvess displaye.! 
intelligence, militery skill, and—his family atiribute—the most unal 
terable courage. He had also the universal testimony of the army fo: 
his efforts to lessen the distresses of the privates, during the horror 
of an unsuccessful campaign, in which he acquired, aud kept to bi: 
death. the epithet oi—The Soldier's Friend 

But it is not on account of these early services that we now, as 
boldly as our poor voice may, venture te bring forward the late Duk: 
of York’s claims to the perpetual gratitude of his country. It is as 
the reformer aud regenerator of the British army, which he brought 
from a state nearly allied to general contempt, to such a pitch of 
excellence, that we may, without much hesitation, claim (or them an 
equality with, if not a superiority over, any troops in Europe. The 


Duke of York had the firmness to look into and examine the causes 


which, ever since the American war, though arising out ef circum- 
stances existing long before, had gone as far to destroy the character 
of the British army, as the natural good materials of which it is com 
posed would permit. The heart must have been bold that did nos 
despair at the sight of such an Augean stable. 

In the first place, our system of purchasing commissions,—itself a1 
evilin a military point of view, and yet indispensible to the freedom 
of the country,—had been stretched so far as to open the way to every 
sort of abuse. No science was required, no service, no previous expt 
rience whatsoever; the boy let loose from school the last week, migh* 
in the course of a menth be a field officer, it his friends were dispose« 
to be liberal of money and infuence. Others there were, again-: 
whom there eculd be no complaint for want of length of service, ai 
though it might be difficult to see how their experience was improved 
by it. It was no uncommon thing for a commission to be obtaine 
for a child in the cradle; and when he came from college, the fort 
nate youth was at least « lieutenant of some standing, by dint of fai 
promotion. To sum up this catalogue of abuses, commissions were , 
in some instances, bestowed upon young ladies, when pensions cool« 
We know ourselves ove tar dame who drew the pay «: 
captain in the dragoons, and was probably not much less fit f 
the service than some who, at that period, actually did duly; for, a 
we have said, no knowledge of any kind was demanded from th: 
young officers. If they desired to improve themselves in the elementa! 
parts of their profession, there were no means ope: either of directic 
or instruction. But as a zeal for knowledge rarely exists where i 
attainment brings no credit or advantage, the gay young men wh 
adopted the military profession were easily ted into the fashion © 
thinking, that it was pedantry to be master even of the routine of th 
exercise which they were obliged to perform. An intelligent serjean 
of command, which his captai 
would have been ashamed to have known without prompting; an: 
thus the duty of the field-day was huddled over rather than performec. 
it was natural, under such circumstances, that the pleasures of th 
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me urss, or of the card or billiard table, should occupy too much of the | 


snce, with all its disreputable consequences, should be the charac- | 





mly be acquired by money or influence, sunk into mere machines, | 
verforming without hope or heart a task which they bad learned by 
ote, 

To this state of things, by a saccession of well-considered and ef. 
ectual regulations, the Duke of York put a stop with a firm yet 
entle hand. Terms of service were fixed for every rank, and neith- 
r influence nor money were peimitied to force any individual for- 
vard, until he had served the necessary time in the present grade 
vhich he held. No rank short of that of the Duke of York—no 
‘yurage and determination inferior to that of his Royal Highness 
ould have accomplished a change so important to the service, but 
vhich was yet so unfavourable to the wealthy and to the powerful, 
wa vhose children and proteges had formerly found a brief way to pro- 






eisure of thuse who had so tew duties to perform, and that extrava- | cumstances are worthy of remark. First, that his Royal Highness 


sratic of many, while others, despairing of promotion, which coald department of Commander-in-Chief. but gave alike to Whig as to 





aotion =Thus a protection was afforded to those officers who could 


ime the young aspirant was compriled to discharge the duties of a 


ubaltern before attaining the higher commissions. | 


In other respects, the influence of the Commander-in-Chi-f was 
sund to have the same gradual aod meliorating influence. The vi- 
issitudes of real services, and the emergencies to which individuals 
re exposed, began to render ignorance unfashionable, as it was 
peedily found that mere valour, however fiery, was unable on such 
ccasions, for the extrication of those engaged in them; and that 
wey who Bnew their duty and discharged it, were not only most se- 
‘ure of victory and safety in action, but most distinguished at head- 
juarters, and most certain of promotion Thus a taste for studying 
uathematics and calculations applicable te war, was gradually in- 
roduced into the army, and carried by some officers toa great length 
~hile a periect acquaintance witb the routine of the field day was 
ssitively demanded from every officer in the service as an indispen- 
‘ble qualification. 

His Royal Highness also introduced a species of moral discipline 
mong the officers of our army, which has had the highest conse- 
pvences on their character. Persons of theold school of Capt Plume 

md Capt. Brazeu, meo who swore bard, drank deep. bilked trades- 
weuen, and plucked pigeons, were no longer allowed to arrogate a cha- 
im acter, which they could only support by deep, oaths and ready 
words. If a tradesman, whose bill was wopaid by an officer, thought 
oper to apply to the Horse-Guards, the debtor received a letter 
om. head-quorters, requiring to kuow if there existed any objec- 
ons to the account, and failing in rendering a satisfactory aaswer, 
\° Was pul on stoppages until the creciitor’s demand was satisied — 
vepeated applications of this kind might endanger the officer’s com- 
mussion, which was then sold for the payment of his creditors. Other 
pq voral delinquencies were at the same time adverted to; and without 
B oaintaiving an inquisitorial strictness over the officers, or taking too 
Rc lose inspection of the mere gaities aad follies of youth, a complaint 
‘Ht any kind, implying a departure from the character of a gentleman 
’ in wan of honour, was instantly ioaquired into by the Commanider- 
in-Chief and the deiinquent censured or punished, as the case seemed 
to require. The army was thus like a family under the protection of 
An indulgent father, who, willing t. promote merit, checks wiih a 
imely frown the temptations to license and extravagance. 
} The priyate soldier equally engaged the attention of his Royal 
»@ lighness. Ln the course of his superintendence of the army, a mili- 
Mitary dress, the most absurd in Europe, was. altered for one easy aod 
*}eomfortable for the men, and suitable to the hardships they were ex- 
gposed to in actual service. The severe and vexatious rules exacted 
out the tying of hair, and other trifling pwnctilios, (which had been 
ound sometimes to goad troops into mutiny,) were abolished. ani 
strict cleanliness was substituted for a Hottentot head-dress of tallow 
ad flour. The pay c‘ the soldier was augmented, while eare was at 
the same time taken that it should, as far as possible, be expenied 
in bettering his food and extending bis comforts. The slightest com- 
plaint on the part of a private sentinel was as regularly inquired into 
“ges if it had been preferred by a general officer. Lastly. the use of 
the cane (a brutal practice which our officers borrowed fromthe Ger- 
naus) was entirely prohibited, and regular corporal punishments by 
he sentence of a court martial have been gradually diminishing. 
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shly hope to rise by merit and length of service, while at the same | 
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If, therefore, we find in the modera British officer more informa- 
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public life, was guided by the opinions of Mr. Pitt. But two cir- 


never permitted the consideration of politics to influence bim in his 


Tory, the prefermeiut their service or their talent deserved. Secondly, 
ia attaching himself to the party w) se object is supposed to be to 
strengthen the Crown, his Royal Highness would have been the last 
man to invade, in the slight. st degree, the rights of the people. The 
following anecdote may be relied upon: At the table of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief, net many years since, a young officer entered into 
a dispute with Licutenant-' olonel , upon the point to « hich 
military obedience ought to be carred “If the Coumander-in- 
Chief” said the young officer, like a second Seid, *‘should command 
me to doa thing which I knew to be civilly illegal, | snould not scru 
ple to obey bim, and consider myself as reiieved from all responsibi- 
lity by the commands of my military superior ” “So would not J,” re- 
turned the gallautand intellige ut officer who maintained the opposite 
side of the question. ‘I should rather prefer the risk of being shot 
for disobedience, by my commanding officer than hanged for trans: 
gressing the laws, and violating the liberties of the country.” ‘ You 
have auswered like yourself,” said bis Royal Highness, whose atten- 
tion had been attracted by the vivacity of the debate; ‘ and the offi- 
cer would deserve both to be shot and hanged that should act other- 
wise. [ trust all British officers would be as unwilling to execute an 
legal command, as, | trust the Commander-in-Chief would be iaca- 
pable of issuing one ” 

The religion of the Duke of York was sincere, and he was particu- 


whose favour she solicited. 


rivals, and what greater probability was there, that she should ex- 


ness’s having been, in two or three instances, the dupe of an arttul 
mistress. was acknowledged, the disposition to gratify such a person, 


follows as amatier of ¢ourse — it was thea that the public compared 
Duke bad distuuguished himself in the management of the army, 
with the trifling foible of his having granted one or two favours, not 
in themselves improper, at the request of a womau who had such op- 
portunities to press ber suit, and, domg to his Royal Highness the 
justice be well deserved, welcomed him back, in May, 1811, to tne 
situation from which he bad been driven by calumny and popular 
prejudice. 


our military affairs. During the last years of the most momentous 
war that ever was waged, his Royal Highness prepared the most 
spendid victories our anvals cau boast, by au unceasing attention to 
the character and talents of the officers, and the comforts and health 
of the men. 
ed to increase in efficacy, power, and even in numbers, in proportion 





larly attached to the doctrines and constitution of the Church of Eng- 
land. In this his Royal Highness strongly resembled his father; 
and, like his father, he entertained a conscientious sense of the obli- 
gations of the coronation oath, which prevented bim from acquiescing 
in the further relaxation of the laws against Catholics We pronounce 
no opinion on the justice of his Royal Highness’s sentiments on this 


[important point, but we must presume them to have been sincerely 


eulertained, since they were expressed at the hazard of drawing 
down upon his Royal Highness an odium equally strong and re 
sentful. 

In his person and countenance the Duke of York was large, stout, 
and manly; he spoke rather with some of the indistinctness of uite- 
rance peculiar to his late father, than with the precision of enuncia- 
tion which distinguishes the King, bis royal brother. Indeed, his 
Royal Highness resembled his late Majesty perhaps the most of any 
of George the Third’s descendants. His family affections were 


strong, and the public cannot have forgotten the pious tenderness | ! 
with which he discharged the duty of watching the last days of bis | aud meritorious peaceful society when resiored to its bosoww, let ! 


to ihe increasing occasion which the public had ter their services. 
Nor is it a less praise, that when the men so disciplined returued 
| trom scenes of battle, ravaged countries and stormed cities, they re- 
| assumed the habits of private life as il they bad never left them; 
| aud that of all the crimes which the criminal calendar presents (in 
| scotland at least), there are not above one or two imsiauces in which 
| the perpetrators have been disbanded soldiers. ‘This is a happy 
change since the reducuon of the army,aiter peace with America in 
1783, which was the means of infesting the country with ruffiaus of 
every description; and in the prison of Keinburgh alone, there were 
six or seven disbauded soldiers onder sentence ot death atthe same 
time 

‘This superintending care, if not the most gaudy, is amongst the 
most enduring flowers which bloom over the Duke of York's tomb, 





| It gave energy to Britain wm war, aud strength to her in peace. it | 


combined tranquillity with triumph, and morality with the habits of 
a military life if our soldiers have been tound mvinacivie in battle 


royal tather, darkened as they wee by corporeal blindness and men- | ne Britou forget that this is owing to the paternal care of iim, to 


tal incapacity. 
ropt his regular visits to Windsor, where his unhappy parent could 
ovither be grateful for, vor even sensible of, his unremitted attention. 


The same ties of affection united his Royal Highness to other mem- | entered t.e service on the Ist of 


No pleasure, no business, was ever known to inter- | Whose memory we here offer an impertect tribule. 
} 





dsnmmary of the Duke of Yorks Services—His Royal Highness : 


sovember, in 1780, as Colonel by 


bers of his family, and particularly to its present royal head. Those | bievet ; was appointed on the 23d March, lib, Culonel of tue 2 
who wituessed the coronation of his present Majesty, will long r--| regiumentof borse grevadier guards; was made, on the 20M of No- 


member, as the most interesting part of that august ceremony, the | 
(ot the Coldstream regiment ef guards; on the izth of April, 1798, 
geuerai; the 18th of February, 1195, field-marshal; onthe 23d Au- 4 
gust, 1797, colonel-in-chief of the GUth regiment of foot, aud on the § 


cordiality with which bis Royal Highness the Duke of York per- 
. .: . ’ - . . . ' 
formed his act of homage, aud the tears of affection that were mu- | 


tually shed between the royal brethren. We are aware that, under 
this heavy dispensation, his Viajesty will be chief mourner, not in 
name only, butin all the sincerity of severed affection. The King’s 


nearest brother in blood was also his nearest in affection; and the | 


subject who stood nextto the throue, was the individual who would 
most willingly have laid down his life for its support. 

In social intercourse the Duke of York was kind, courteous, and 
condescending, general attrbutes, we believe, of the blood :oyal of 
England, and well befitting the princes of a free country. It may pe 
rememered, that when, in ‘days of youthful pride,” his Royal 
Highness had wounded the feelings of a young nobleman, he never 


thought of sheltering himself behind bis rank, but manfully gave re- | 


paration by receiving the (weil uigh fatal) fire of the offended party 
though he declined to return it. 

We would here gladly conciude the subject, but to complete a por- 
trait, the shades as well as the lights must be inserted, and in their 
foibles as well as their good qualites, princes ave the property ol 
history. Occupied perpetually with official duty, which, to the last 


| period of his life, he discharged with the utmost punctuality, the 


ion, 4 more regular course of study, a deeper acquaintance with the | Duke of York was peculiarly negligent of his own affairs, and the 
, yerinciples of his profession, and a greater love for its exertions—if | embarrassments which arose in consequences, were considerably in- 


we find the private sentinel discharge his duty witha mind unembit- | 


ered by petty vexations and regimental exactions, conscious of ina- 

munity from capricious violence, and knowing where to appeal if 

, Fhe sustains injury—if we find in all ranks of the army a love of their 

wrofession, and a capacity of matching themselves with the finest 

roops which Europe ever produced,—tothe memory of his Royal 

‘@tlighness the Duke of York, we owe this change from the state of the 
“alorces thirty yeas since. 

The means of improving the tactics of the British army did not 

, $escape his Royal Highness’s sedulous care and attention. Formerly 


{ every commanding officer man@uvred his regiment after his own 


fashion; and if a brigade of troops were brought together, it was! 
vety doubtful whether they could execute any one combined move- | 


-Jrent, and almost certain that they could not execute the various 
parts of it onthe same principle. This was remedied by the system 
wf regulations compiled by the late Sir David Dundas, and which 
btaiwed the sanction and the countenance of his Royal Highness 
“his one circumstance, of giving an uniform principle and mode of 
gvorking to the diflerent bodies, which are, after all, but parts of the 
‘same g:eat machine, was in itself one of the most distinguished ser- 
“avices which could be rendered to a natioual army, and it is only sur- 
~ dorising, that, before it was introduced, the British army was able to 
» jexecute any combined movements at all. 

We can but notice the Duke of York’s establishment near Chelsea 
_Gfor the orphao’s of soldiers. the cleanliness an: discipline of which 1s 
1 model for such institutions; and the Roy! Military School, or 
gCollege, at Sandhurst, where every species of scientific instruction is 
ifforded to tho-e officers whom it is desivable to qualify for the ser- 
vice of the staff. The excellent officers who have been. forrged at 
his institution are the best pledge of what is due to its founder.— 
Again we repeat, that if the British soldier meets his foreign adversa- 
y, not only with equal courage, but with equal readiness and facility 
f maneuvre; if the British officer brings against his scientific an- 
agonist, not only his own good heart and hand, bat an improved and 
nlightened knowledge of his profession, to the memory of the Duke 
if York the army and the country owe them. 

The character of his Royal Highness was admirable adapted to 
ve task of this extended reformation, in a branch of the public ser- 
ice in which the safety of England absolutely depended for the time. 
Vithout possessing any brithancy, his jodgment, in itself clear and 
teady, was inflexibly guided by honour and principle. No solicita- 

ms could make him promise whet it would have been inconsistent 
ith these principles to grant; nor could any circumstance induce 

im to break or elude the promise which he had once given. At the 
ime time, his feelings, humane and kindly, were, on all possible 









| 


-casions, eccessible to the claims of compassion ; and there occurred | 


it rare instances of a wife widowed, or a family rendered orphans, 
vy the death of a meritorious officer, without something being done 
» render their calamities more tolerable. 

As a statesman, the Duke of York, from his earliest appearance in 











creased by an imprudent passiouw for the turf and for deep play. 
Those unhappy propensities exhausted the funds with which the 
nation supplied him liberally, and sometimes produced extremities 
which must have been paintul toa man of temper so honorable. 


The exalted height of his rank, which renders ) doubiless more dif- | 


ficult to look into aud regulate domestic expenditure, together with 
the engrossing dutics of his Royal Highness’s office, may be admitted 
as alleviations, but not apologies for their imprudence. 

A criminal passion of a different nature, proved, at one part of the 
Duke’s life, fraught with consequences likely to affect his character 


destroy the confidence of the country in his efforts, and bight the fair | 


harvest of national gratitude, for wnich he had toiled so hard. I[t 
was a striking illustration of the sentiments.of Shakspeare :— 
“The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make whips to scourge us eS 


The Duke of York, married to Frederica, Princess Royal of Prus- 





, sia, Sept. 29, 1791, lived with her on terme of decency, but not of 


affection; and the Duke had formed, witha female calied Clarke, a 
connexion justifiable certainly neither by the laws of religion on 
morality. linpradeutly he suffered this woman to express her wishes 
to him for the promotion of two or three officers, to whose preferment 


_there could be no other objection than that they were recommended 


by such a person. It might doubtless have occurred to the Duke, 
that the solicitations of a womau like this were not likely to be disin- 
terested ; and, in fact, she seems to have favoured one or two persons, 
as being her paramours—several for mere prospect of gain, which she 
had subordinate agents to hunt out for, and. one or two froma real 
sense of good nature and benevolence. The examination of this 
_woman and her various profligate intimates before the House of Com- 
| mons, occupied that assembly for nearly three months, and that with 
an intenseness of anxiety seldom equalled. The Duke of York was 
lacquitted from the motion brought against him by a majority of 


\eighty ; but so strong was the outcry agvinst him without doors, so | 
| much was the nation convinced that ali Mrs. Clarke said was true, | 


and so little eould they be brought to doubt that the Duke of York 
was a conscious and participant actor in all that person's schemes, 
that his Royal Highness, seeing his utility obstructed by popular pre 
judice, tendered to his Majesty, the resignation of his office. which 
beg accepted accordingly, March 20, 1899 ~— And thus, as, according 
to Solomon. a dead fly can pollute the most precions unguent, was 
the honourable feme, acquired by the services of a lifetime obscured 
by the consequences of what the gay world would have termed a 
venial levity. The warning to those of birth and eminence, is of the 
most serious nature —This step had not long been taken, when the 
mist in which the question was involved began to disperse. The 





tected in some suspicious dealings with the principal witness, Mrs 
Clarke, and it was evidently expectation of gain that had brought 
this lady tothe baras an evidence. Next occurred, in the calm mo- 





public accuser, in the House of Commons, Colonel Wardle, was de- 


meuts of retrospect, the great improbability that bis Royal High- 


27th of October, 17384, colonel 


vember, (752, major-general; on the 


doth of September, i805, colonel of the gicnadier regiment of 


| guards. Lie was appointed in February, 1795, commander-in-chiet ; 


retiwwed from office in March, 1509; aud was re-apposuted May, 


isil. 
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| ness ever could know on what terms she negociated with those in 
kt may be weli supposed she concealed). 


the motive for interesting berself io such as were his own favoured | 








piain to him her mercenary speculations, or distinguish them from 
the iutercessions woich she made upon more honourable motives 2, 
W hen the matier of accusation was thus reduced to his Royal High-; 






woman, men began to see, that when ounce the guilt of entertaining a. 





who must always exercise a natural influeuce over her paramour, } 


the exteusive aud lengthened train of public services, by which the, 





in that high commaud his Royal .ighness continued to manage | 


Trained under a system so admirable, our army see m- 
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AFFAIRS OF THE PENINSULA. 
From the Eloile of Jan. 3. 


morning 


ish Authorities to favour the invasion of the rebels in Portugal, a 
change of his Ministers, we. 


tugal. 
** To these demands Ferdinand replies :— 
“Ist. Phat he will not change his Ministers; that he sends to the 


sending into the imterior (be insurgents who shall return into Spain. 
2d. That he would seust a Charge d'Affaires to Lisbon, bui that 
he would not otherwise recoguise the Constitution of Portugal. 
“It is evideut that this answer is not such as was desired.” 


London, January 15. 


Saturday ; J 
In the Quotidienne of the former day, the news from Spain cout 


Portuguese frontiers, but t reinforce the camp at St. Roche, © w 
| declare war against Spam the jatter would march an army into Por: 
tugal, and the five or six thousand soldiers of Gen. Clinton would 
have to combat, besides the 40,000 Portuguese who will soon be uo 
we 
der the walls of Lisbon, 20,000 Spanist oops.” 
It is worthy of observation, that there seems to be a sort of quit! 


| France 
obscurely anuounced, viz :—Lieutevant-Generals Berge, Lenoury} 


guerreau, are named Members ot the Commission of Artillery to! 


the year 1827. The General Officers for the Camps of 1327 





Lieut Generals Baron Billiard, Duke D’Escars, Viscount Fezensac. 
the Duke de Chillon, MM. Higonet, Harel, Druaut, ana ¢ adoudalf 
All these may be mere routine appointments, which take place a! 
stated periods ; and so may the Royal Ordonnances for giving "y 
creased vigor and efficiency to the uwaval service, have been matters 
| of ordinary arrangement; but such things are apt to make, perhaps 
ap undue impression, at a moweont like this. ; 
The Journal des Debats mentions, upon the authority of a prival 
| letter from Mastrid, that M. Calomarde had incurred the displeasur 
| of Ferdinand, in consequence of various original orders and instruc 
tions, sent to the Capiains-General commanding the frontier Pro’ 
vinces of Portugal, baving falles into the hands of vir. Lamb. It! 
said, they prove, to demonstration, what bas been the real conduct 0 
the Spanish Government and that they could have been obtaimed 0) 
the English ‘iinister only through the treachery of the subordinat 
| persous in M. ¢ alumarde’s office. Measures had been, adopted t 
| prevent a repetition of this alleged misconduct. 
} The swiss troops were expected to leave Madrid enor before 1s 
10th instant, according to the Journal des Debats; but the Const 
tionnel ass gus the 2ist as the period of their departure, while wi 
Quotidienne openly insinuates.that the order for their, recal was 
mere feint.—New Times. 


London, Jan. 10.—It is apparent, from. the intelligence in 





“The latest news trom Madiid that nas been received here, is «ff 
the 26th December, of which date as well as of the 18th and Z1st,4 
there were some articles in the unofficial part of the Muniteur of this’ 


‘itis, however, confidently asserted, that tbe demands addressed 
to King Ferdinand, were the following :— 
“Ist. Adisavuwal of every thing that has been done by the Span- 






al 


7 
| 


“2d. Formally to recognise the Constitutional Governatent of Por? 





froutiers an army of 8,000 men, for the purpose of disarming and] 






We have received the Paris papers of Fiiday, and the Etoile dated, 









nues of a warlike character; so far, at least, as preparations are? 


concerned. Troops, we are told, are but ouly marching towards the 








order to observe Gibraltar ;” and it is added, “if kugland shoulg 














’ 





activity, if we may so term it, in the military administration olf 
We perceive in these papers the following appomtmen'sé 








Negre, Digeon, and 11M the \yvarecheaux de ( amp Latour, and Dof 








are alsog 
appointed, viz:—For the Lafantry, Count Curial, General-in-c hel F 
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Freaca papers. tiat Ferdinand bas not been induced to make the 
concessions demand: | by England and Frauce, though these con- 
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icealec: 







voured | : ; 
ald ex-. cessions merely aimeountto an observance ot his treaties, and a per- 
mw from Miormance of his promises. It is positively asserted. in a letter from 
otives 7: ‘ares, tat an order has been dispatched to Madrid te withdraw the 
| High-} French troops from that capital. It does not appear probable, how 

n arttul ever, that the other French troops in Spain will be withdrawa.— 


these troops are now confined to the garrisons of a few of the great 
jortresses—Cadiz, Barcelona, Pampeluna, and we believe, St. Se- 
rastian’ s. 

{t is not impossible that Ferdinand, pressed on the one hand by 
the representations of England and France, is exposed to represet: 
jatioas equally strong, and danger, perhaps more imminent, in ano 





ining @ | 
person, 


















































> army, . , ; . 
urs, not ther direction. Ihe exasperation and the violence of the Apostohe | 
uch op- party in Spain would wake a recognition by him of the Portugal | 
ness the gy Constitution, perhays, nut a very safe step. A manifesto. in which | 
l, to the jue is denounced as - stupid and criminal,” and is threatened with 
popular gdeath or dethronemest, because he was suspected of intending to 
acknowledge the Portuguese Government, bas been published, aud 
manage ' | Mis said by the persons in London best acquanted w ith Spanish affairs 
mesthes io be genuine, aud ihere is not he least doubt that it speaks ihe sen- 
women ‘iments of a lar_e pariy in Spain 
‘tion to * Paris, Jan. 4—Four o'clock, P. M.—An order was yesterday 
d health: agreed upon in C. veil, ead dispatched to Madrid, to recal the 
y seem- ff reach tronps immediately trom that capital. Ferdinand having only 
oportion offered focomply with tuat part of the united demands of Knglad 
services. F aud France which relates to the renewal of diplomatic relations 
‘eturued 4M with Portuzal, and having, op Various pretexts, absolutely retused to 
they re- f pdismiss his obnoxious ministers, or to acknowledge formally the 
: theas | Portuguese charter, has occasioned this determination ot the F reach 
ents (in " Cabinet. Alter engazing to Great Britain that they would adopt this 
Ang wg decisive measure if Ferdinand resisted their representations, no 
io when egother course was left them.” 
ding. if Ferdinand holds vut after a measure so decisive as this, we are 
Aaes’ oo Biconvinced, that he must be in fear jor bis life at the hands of the en- 
pt wacines of despotism who surround him. 
he same a The Morning Chronicle contains a document pur)orting to be the written 
einion of Don Pedro Inguanzo, Archbishop of Toledo on the present state of 
‘eh fairs. This opinion was called for by Ferdinand himself, as a code tor regu- 
ngst the Eating his conscience; anu its plain and decidew tenor is to deter the king from 
.’s tomb. yy wakin tae concession: required by England. Un this document the — ou: ier 
shia: Sat Mairemarks— that if Ferdinand acts upon its advice too late Ae will find that what 





ty England claims fur her honour she can gain by her power 


ve From the Courier, Jan. 13 
4% 6The intentions of the Cabinet of Madrid remain a profound se- 
scret—are enveloped in, apparently, impenetrable mystery. We find 
pa advices from that capital, in the Moniteur, to the 29th ult; and all 
a they state is, that the Ministers of Spain are so busy, that they have 


monly time to eat and pray. ‘ They do vot quit their cabinets, except 





habits of 
in battle 
osoin, let ! 
f iim, to 








ig q . 9 . . 
ane ; to go to mass and to dinner.” Our prayer is, that such extraordi 
ot by Y : 
pe ey menary labour may not be useless; or, whicn would be worse than use- 
yh the Pi Puless, that itmay not be bestowed upon mad and pernicious projects 
nh Of uNu- , 





ty Lhey hold in their hands the power of peace or war; and it is la- 
wamentable to think that such a power should be so lodged—that a | 
fa Government, iucapable almost of maintaiuing its relations with Fo- | 
mreign States, should yet, by the mere force of circumstances, be in a 
Pacondition to fire a train, which, once lighted, no one can tell through 
@ what ramifications it might spread. 
m@ There is nothing demanded of Spain by this country with which 
orain may not, with honour to herself, and advantage to Europe, | 
comply. It is clear, however, that such is not the opinion of Ferdi- | 
nand or his advisers, or an unhesitating acquiescence would have | 
been the immediate consequence of those demands. The delay which 
AR Pg bas intervened cap have arisen only from conscientious or sinister 
(ie gascraples. Efow much more time, then, must elapse before the latter 
rere, is of 4 Bagive way ? Before the question which is upon every tongue shall be | 
and 21st, 4 answered? And are we to look for the answer here or at Madrid? | 
eur Of this’ Si These are reflections which naturally suggest themselves, when we | 
remember that England has taken a position which cannot be misun- | 
miderstood, and spoken in a voice which cannot be disregarded There- | 
fore, to prolong the decision would only seem to expose her to one of 
pai'wo hazards—a prompt measure on our part, which would supersede 
mher will; or a humiliating concession on hers, at the last foment, 
which would be ascribed to her fears, not to her good faith. 
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Summary. 


Anecdote of the Duke of York Shortly after the death of the very | 
Mmainiable Duchess, whose domestics continued some months on the | 
establishment, the Royal Duke, arriving at St James’s Palace, ob- 
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ugal. meserved the housekeeper turning away a miserable looking woman 
. . \ 
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fafrom the door; he inquired who she was; the housekeeper replic d.) 
aa beggar woman, a soldier’s wile.’ His Royal Highness looked 
with a reproving countenance on the domestic, rejoining in these 
words, ‘‘ And was not your mistress a soldier's wife?” Ele ordered 
the poor woman to be recalied, and personally relieved her. 
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\s the Crown of Hanover does not descend in the female line, | 
Mshould the davghier of the Duke of Kent succeed to the Crown of | 
im England, that of Hanover would devolve upon the eldest then sur- 
viving son of his late Majesty.—Bell’s Messenger. 
Rear Admiral Sir Charles Ogle, Bart. is to succeed Rear Admiral | 
Ne Willoughby Lake, as Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's ships on } 
athe North American station. 
On Thursday last, sir John Copley was sworn into the office of 
MmRecorder and Alderman of this city. After the ceremoue, he par- 
peiook of the hospitality of our worthy Chief Magistrate, who had | 
mvited the members of the Body Corporate to meet his distinguished | 
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Ma cuest.— Bristol Mercury. 


The Coal Trade.—The quantity of coal, culm, &c. sold in Lon- | 








mien during the year 1826, was considerably greater than was ever | 
mknown to be the case within a single year. Of coals alone there | 
mvere sold from ships inthe pool, 100,581,879 chaldrons ; of cinders, | 
M1503 1-4 chaldrons; and of culm, 13,327 chaldrons. This amount is 
meearly in the proportion of three to two compared with the quantity 
mOldlast year. The great increase is attributed by those acquainted 
with the trade, to the additional number of steam-boats plying on 
athe Thames, and to the general use of steam-engines. The quantity 
of coals, culm, and cinders imported into [reland trom England up 
mo the loth of October, 1826, was $22,262 tons—an increase of not 

less than 128,861 tons compared with the quantity imported in |825. 
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Bankrupts —The number of dockets struck in the year 1827 was , 
ma~.480 ; in 1818, 1,338: 1819, 2.054; 1820, 1,903; 1821, 1,773; 1822, | 
4.592; 1823, 1,381; 1824, 1,340; 1825, 1,340; and 1026, 3.549: 
ending on the Ist of October of each year. 











The following is an account of the total pounds’ weight of cotton 
mm mported into the port of Liverpool, within the last seven years:— 
Min 1820, 113,376,309 Ibs; 1821, 108,252,347; 1822, 116,562.744; | 
1823, 159,824,646; 1824, 119,067,250; 1825, 130,655 131; and 1826, 
B 130,213,715. 
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An alteration took place on the 6th inst. on the duties payable on | 
East India silk piece goods. By the late Act to regulate the duties | 
m silk manufactures, which passed on the 26th of May last. the} 
duty on Bandanas, and all other East India silks, was charged at thé 
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| in her 40th year, Mrs Ann Livingston, daughter of the lete Court- 


| and mourning 


Cy Alvin. 


after which time Bandanas were to pay Is each handkerchief, and 
plain taffetas and Chita crapes 0s the pound weight, and crape| 
(flowered or tamboured) 11 4s. the pound. 


The duties rece:ved ai the Custom-house of Havre amounted, du-: 
ring the year 1826, to nearly 25,000,000 francs (about 1,000,0001. | 
sterling ) 


On Monday last, the remains of the late Mr. Gifford were interred 
in Westminster Abbey The hearse was followed by five mourning 
coaches, filled by several literary and other distinguished characters, 
frievds of the deceased: in the train were the carriages of Lords 
Gro-venor and Belgrave. the Dean of Westminster, Xc c ihe 
grave in which the remains of the deceased were placed, is opposite 
to that of Dryden, and immediately below the monument to the we- 
mory of Camden and Garrick.—Jan. 14. 


On Tuesday the remains of Mr. Sergeant Lens were interred in 
Bishop-gate charch. ‘The funeral was conducted on a splendid 
scale —ib. 


It is with great pleasuse we perceive thet the gallant Lieutenant- olonel 
Sale, of the 13th Foot, has received the decoration or the Bath—it was on the 
occasion of this distinction being conferred, that Mr. Somuei Ro ers loudly | 
censured the venality of Gover: iment—* How,” said the wag, ‘can these O1 | 
ders be longer honourable or desirable. since one of them is public'y known to 
be for Sale.” ‘ 

Mr Lyne, of Portland Place, has just re eived a legacy of eight hundred | 
thousand pounds, by the will of an ordinary friend who died the other day «t 
Lisbon. Mr. Samuel Ro-ers, upon hearing the fact, said, Mr. Lyne, in his pre 
sent ‘ucky position. reminded him o: Crockford sipping bohea with his family — 
“Why?” said William Spenser. “Because he is « great /eg-at-tea,” sais 
Rogers. 

It is not the Hon. Mr. Ward, who w ote Tremaine, but Mr. Robert Ward, 
Audi or of the Civil List, and late Secretary of the Ordvance, and member for | 
Haslemere. He is the younver brother of Mr Geo ve Ward. of Nor hwood 
Park in the Isle of Wight, and uncle to Mr. William Ward, one of the Members 
in Parliament for the — ity of London. 

Lord Palmerston is provisionally appv inted to perform the duties of Com- 
mander-in Chief. No successor to the uke of York will be appointed until ; 
a ter the funeral. 











‘ : { 
Bonaparte had an interview with the late Pope at Fontainbieau a little be ore 


his fall. Heexoresseda great desire to arrange with his Holiness, and, to gain | 
him over, mate magnificent promises. The Pope, who had been exceedingty | 
exasperated by his persecutions, and who now hoped more from fortune than 
from ‘he amicable teudersot his persecutor, did not speak a word till he Em- 
peror arrived at the conclusi-n, and then only said “Comedia” ‘he Emperor 
burs! into n explosion of passion; the Pope only replied by the single word 
“ T-agedia” 


Died, on the 19th February last, at Cooperstown, Otsego county, 
land Van Buren, Esq. of this city. 


(> Exchange at New-York on London 10 per cent 
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-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 


On Tuesday the Britannia arrived from England, with the painful | 
intelligence that His Royal Highness the Duke of York was no | 
more. The event took place on the evening of the Sth of Janu-| 
The melancholy news we imme- 
diately communicated in an Extraordinary to our readers in the co- 


Jonies. 


ary, attwenty minutes past nine. 


Thus has descended to the tomb this noble Prince, the pride 
and father of the army, and the immediate heir tothe british realms. 

We will not indulge in unavailing regrets; for his Royal Highness’ 
deain, although somewhat early, 18 not premature, and he has pass- 
ea life of eminent usefulness tw his country, and honour to the 
British name. We ought rather to offer up our acknowledgments to 
To 
the Duke of York the nation owes a debt of gratitude for having 





the ereat disposer of all good, for having so long spared him 


contributed so largely toits glory.—To him is to be ascribed the me- 
ritof raising the British army to that state of discipline and eflicien- 
cy, which, under brive and skilful leaders, enabled it to humble the 
greatest military chief of modern times, and to vanquish the vete- 
rans which held the world in awe 





But it is not to his great and eminent services as Commander-in- | 
Chief we would confine ourselves: we have equal pleasure in re- | 
collecting his kindness—his humanity—and his many noble virtues. | 
Few had greater opportunities of doing generous actions, and no | 
man ever more gladly availed himself of them.-Few are there in 


the British army who have not experienced his bounty, and none | . 


who have not felt his justice and impartiality The lowest officer in | 


the army could always lay his wrongs before the highest, from whom | 
he was sure to obtain justice—the meritorious soldier had ever free | 


} Py . . a : . | ° ° r we . . 
| access to his Prince—and the widow and the orphan of the defender | subject in the New Times or tbe John Bull; nor in the Courier ofJ 


of his country were never sent empty away. | 

The political sentiments of the Duke of York—about which so | 
much has been said—tlet it be remembered were those that placed his | 
family upon the throne, and which secured to England life, liberty, | 


and the religion of her choice. His opposition to the Catholic claims 


| than ourselves; but in what he did he was open, candid, and sin-, to be appointed from the 2d or Coldstream Regime 


cere—he spoke from conviction, and at least deserves credit for his | 


honesty. The meanest of England’s sons has a right to his opin- 
|ion—’tis his birth-right--and why should this precious inheriiance 


be denied to the most exalied 7 


We are not, however, blind to the faults of the Duke of York— | 
for faults he certainly had. His passion for gaming exposed him to 
unceasing mortification and embarrassment, and carried in a great | 
degree its puishment with ii ; his connexion, too, with an infamous | 
woman was equally unjustifiiable, though it must be owned that, in 
the latter case, he was the victim of intriguing profligates, party | 


rancour, and villainy. For this he suffered at the tribunal of public | 


| opinion, and he is gone to answer for all at the tribunal of his Maker. | of the Ist, or Royals, in the room of the Marquis of Huntly, ap- 


Upon his few failings then, let us draw the veil of oblivion, remem- 
bering that it is human to err and divine to forgive. We have dwelt | 


longer than we intended upon this theme, but we are sure our nume- 


rous countrymen here will forgive us, although so able a memoir 
} 
from the pen of Sir Walter Scott is to be found in another page; | 


nor will our American readers, we do them the justice to believe, 


regret the space we have occupied with the subject in this day's pa- 
per, or object to our wearing, for one week, the symbols of grief 





The intelligence from Europe is of a doubtful and portentous | 
character 
to arise outof the present state of things in Portugal; but the truth | 


We have heretofore said, that a war was not likely | 


Fate of 30/. per cent. on their value until the 6th of January, 1827 , js, it is not certain where hostilities will end, when they once begin— | probably considerably enlarge its circulation.—Lvening Post. 


ue 


'and by it he will stand or fall 


; , . Y | nerally supposed that the Duke of Wellington will be appointed. : 
| were strong, and none more regretted his public expression of them | ; 


| appointed to the Grenadier Guards. 


. ad 
the contagion of example ts more aptto spread in matters of wa 
than almost any other. We do not wish, however, tht wha 
we now say should be construed intoa relinquishment of our for 
We still hope that all will yet be well, but neverthe-¥ 
less it must he owned, that the political aspect of Europe is not suchyg 
asthe friends of peace, of order, and good government, could wish. % 
What wiil Spain do, now that the British troops have actually tand- oe 
ed in Portugal, is the general inquiry. Will she give the indemnity § 
for the past and the security for the futare which England demands 7% 




















mer opinions. 


; 


or will she rather incur the hazard of war, miserably as she is] 
equipped for sucha desperate measure? These questions as it will P 
be seen by our extracts, remained unsolved in London at the latest ra 
dates, and the most feverish anxiety seemed to pervade the public % 
The Courier o! the 13th Jan. declares that the intentions of ¥ 


the Court of Madrid were enshrouded in a veil of impenetrable 


mind 


mystery Almeida, a well known fortress on the Portuguese fron-“ ; 
tier, is said to have surrendered to the rebels. iy 

Among the great variety of opinious and statements, with which 
the London and Paris papers abound we have selected such as have % 
a tangible form, and which, when ‘aken collectively. will serve as a 2 
sort of nucleus or s arting point from which we may set out on the% 
journey of investigation. From the perusal of these extracts then & 
we are induced to believe that Spain is not in any hurry io make the @ 
concessions required of her. The British «inister at Madrid has 
obtained possession of copies of ‘he secret orders issued to the Spa- ™ 
nish officers for aiding aud abetting the Portuguese rebels. Spain # 
has 16,000 men on the frontiers under the command of Rodil, the 
officer celebrated for his defence of Callao; and she has. moreover, 
a population decidedly in favour of absolute government But, it is 
asked, s Spain secretly upheld by any other power, if so who or 
what is that power! We are clearly convince, that the present | 
French ministry is siocere in its professions, but the priests and 
ultras are unquestionably for spain We do not believe that Spain 
is secretly abetted by any one nation in Europe—her adherents are 
the Jesuits and their supporters in all From them she will r: ceive 
all the ard in their power to give. ‘he British expedition to Portugal 
was so suddenly determined on, and so rapidly executed, that Ferdi-' 
nand and his advisers were taken by surprise, and when called upon & 
by Mr. Lamb to give the required indemnity, they reserted to the 
good old Spanish custom- deiay But for this delay there were, per- 
haps, better reasons than the annals of Spanish diplomacy usually fur- 
nish—it was doubtless caused by waiting for fresh instractions from 
Paris, where the lovers of priest-craft and intulerance, and the 
haters of England are supposed to be sitting in grand conclave. 
That Paris is the tocus of this band of conspirators we have no doubt: 
it is also the place where they keep up an intercourse with all other 
countries, and by an invisible power move the secretsprings that now { 
agitate Europe. The bold and energetic measures of * the first Ja- 
cobin of Europe,” as they are pleased to call Mr. Canning, doubtless - 
for atime disconcerted the schemes of the holy brotherhood, but 5 
this, nevertheless, is the power that supports and directs Ferdinand, * 
France as a nation we think must 
be acquitted of all participation in their measures. 
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Congress is busily engaged on the Colonial Bill Upper Canada, 7 
boats and small craft, have been included in the prohibiting clauses 
in the Bill before the senate, so as to make the interdiction, in case ¥ 
England should hold out as complete as possible The House of Rep-# 
iesentatives was engaged on their Bill until near midniv bt on Tuesday .( 

The last English papers announce that Mr, Huskisson, Mr. Aber-« 
crombie, and sir Gallatin, are engaged upon this subject. We hadi 
previously heard (though we will not vouch for the fact, further than 
by saying, it come from good authority) that letters had been receiv-c, 
ed at Washington from Mr. Gallatin, stating that matters were in a, 
fair train for an amicable adjustment. With respect to the two bills, # 
before Congress, we do not think it entirely certain that either 
will pass before the termination of the session, which take: 
place this day ; or if either should pass, it is equally doubtful to 
what extent, or at what date, the interdict will take effect. 

* * The Senate passed the Colonial Bill on Wednesday, and sents 
jt to the lower House 

The British vessels in this port at the invitation of the British Con-2 
sul wore their colours half mast high on Thursday, in consequenceg: 
of the death of the Duke of York. +S 

i. 


bly deferred until next week Also, our notice of Giovanni in London. 



























The communication on the subject of Dentristry is unavoida- ;; 
W 
A new daily paper is just published in this city, called the Morn-& 
ing Chronicle, under the direction of Messrs. Baldwin, Roberts, ¥ 
Krooks and Lawson. It has our best wishes for its success, 


The following appears in the Times. We find no mention of the, 


the 12¢h, 13th and 15th of January, the only numbers we have re-% 
ceived of that paper. : 
Military Arrangemenis.—It is confidently said in the military cir- 
cles, that the following are the arrangements about to be made:-— 
It is not yet settled who is to be Commander-in-Chief, but it is ge-#i 


His Royal Highuess the Duke of Cambridge is, it is understood, 7 
nt of Footje 
Guards, of which he is at present Colonel, to the Colonelecy of them 
Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards, vacant by the death of @ 
his lamented brother. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Glocester, is to be appointed 
from the 3d Regiment of Foot Guards, of which he is at present 
Colonel, to the Coloneley of the 2d or Coldstream Regiment of Foot 
Guards, in the room of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge,® 





The Marquis of Huntley to be appointed from the Ist Regiment offg 
Foot, or Royals, of which he is at present at the head, to the Colo-f% 
nelcy of the 3d Regiment of Fuot Guards, in the room of his Royalgy 
Highness the Duke of Glocester, appointed to the Coldstream. : 

The Earl of Dalhousie to be appointed from the 26th Regiment 0 
Foot, or Cameroniaus, of which he is now Colonel, to the Colonelcy 


pointed to the 3d Guards. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, at present in India, and who commanded m4 
the British troops in the late Burmese war, to be appointed to thegg 
Colonelcy of the 26th Regiment of Foot,iuthe room of the Earl of 
Dalhousie, appointed to the Royals. : 

The 69th Regiment of Foot, of which the deceased Duke was 
also Colonel. and the Staff of which is enormously expensive, the 
regiment having had nine battalions at the close of the late war, it 
is said, is to be formed into two distinct regiments, and the Staff, as®} 
at present existing, to be broken up.— Times. 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—We learr that an arrangement has been 
made by the proprietors of the North American Review with Messrs. G. & CcAéhe 
Carvill, of this ci'y. to publish the work simult neously in this city and in 
ton. We are pleased with the present arrangement for its future publication 
in New York, because it will increase the facilities for its distribution, and 
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POBLMEY. 

LINES 

Written in the Livre des Ltrangers of the Union Hotel at Chamona— 
By the late Lord Byron 

How many namber’d and how tew agreed, 

In age, in clime, in character or creed ! 

Here wand ring Genius leaves an unkuown name, 

And Folly writes—for others do the same; 

Italian treachery and English pride, 

Dutch craft and German dullness, side by side ; 

The hardy Russian hails congenial suow; 

The Spaniard shivers as the breezes biow ; 

Know we the objects of this varied c:ew— 

To stare how many, and to feel how tew! 

Here Nature’s child, ectatic from the school, 

And travelling problems that admire by rule! 

The timorous poet woos his modest Muse, 

And thanks his stars he’s safe from ali reviews ; 

The pedant drags from out his motiey store 

Aline some hundred hills have heard before ; 

Here critics too (for where's the happy spot 

So bless ‘d by nature as to have them not !) 

Spit their vile slaver o’er some simple phrase 

Of foolish wonder, or of honest praise — 

Some pompous hint, some comment on mine host, 

Some direful failure, or some empty boast ; 

Not blacker spleen could fill these furious men 

It Seffrey’s soul had perch’d on Gifford’s pen‘ 

Here envy, hatred, and the fool -f fame. 

Jvin’d in one act of wouder wien they came ; 

Here beauty’s Worshipper in flesh or rock, 

The incarnate fancy and the breathing block, 

Sees the white giant, in his robe of light, 

Stretch his huge form to look o er Jura’s height - 

Aad stops when hastening to the blest remains 

And hidden beauties of more classic plains ; 

And here whom Hope beguiling bids to seek 

Ease for his breast and colour for his check, 

Still steals a moment from Ausonia’s sky, 

And looks aud wonders on his way —to die! 

But he, the author of these idle ines, 

What passion leads him and what tie confines? 

For him what friead is true, what mistress blooms 7 

What joy elates him, or what grief consumes! 

Impassioned, senseless, vigorous, oc oid, 

What matters !—bootless were his story told, 

Some praise at least one act of sense may claim— 

He wrote these verses, but he veiled his name. 





The following lines are from the pen of a yuung lady, * only four- 
teen years of age, on reading av assertion, ‘ that woman was de- 
voil of sense; that she never did any good, without it was to lead 
to ev.” 

Oh! why say that woman is faithiess and light, 

And that wisdom alone to (hy sex is confined, 

That her »eart is as false as her beauty is bright, 

And her loveliness is in her face, not her mind? 


Remember, ‘twas woman first lull’d thee io rest— 
Remember, ’twas she that first over thee hung; 

That thou slept thy first sleep on a womau’s fond breast, 
And thy first infant accents were caught from her tongue { 


She guided thy steps in thy infantine years, 

She anxiously watch'd when thy careless feet strayed ; 
She hush'd all thy wailing, she dryed all thy tears, 
And delighted she saw thy young genius display’d. 


Aad is not fair womau the sweet’ner of life? 
With man she divides her enjoyments aud cares ; 
The friend or the sister, the daughter or wile, 
Alike in his pleasure or sorrow she sbares! 


She is like the fair woodbine that wreaths round the oak, 
That derives its suppert frem the tree’s noble stem ; 

And tho’ it be scath’d by the lightning’s dread stroke, 
Still weaves of its flowreis a rich diadem 


"Fis weman supports and consoles man’s decline, 

She drops o’er his woes the pure pitying tear,— 

And her love, like a tendrii, still round him will twine— 
A tendril that time canuot wither or sear. 


'Tis she that will watch the last life-drop depart 

From the cheek, where so often her smile has removed 
The dark cloud—theo will feel the ‘ast throb of the heart, 
And weep o’er the corse of the being sie lov'd! 


She will freely confess she is weaker than thee; 

But her weakuess shouli move not thine anger but love. 
Oh! thou should’st remember the moment when she 
Hath cheer'd thee, and seemed like a form from above! 


To thee, for instruction and strength, she must cling, 
For she does not pretend to be wise as thou art: 

Her impulses dow from affection's warm spriag— 
Her feelings are not from the head, but the heart. 


Then why say she only by malice is stirr’d? 

No; even her failings from kindness descend. 

Qh! revoke the rude sentence, reca! the harsh word, 

And woman, henceforth, shall be ever try friend! M.A. B. 
* We understand it is intended shortly to publish a volume of bev 

ms. 
A BALLAD. 

Ob, think not that gold forms the links of love’s chain, 

Or the hearts best affections are bartered for gain; 

For the soul that can love will no difference find 

Ia the hall of the king or the cot of the hind! 


The rich man will hide thee in pomp and in state, _ 
’Mid thesplendour of nobles, the smile of the great ° 
The poor man nor nobles, nor splendour can move, 
He has but one treasure, one jewel—his love. 


The rich man's gay friends at thy beck will attend; 
The poor man has none —he himself is thy friend ; 
The rich man in smiles will both come and depart ; 
He will give thee a fortaune—I'll give thee a heart. 


fH Drama. 


The Park Theatre.—Oar notice of the theatrical performances at 
he Park for the last week will necessarily be brief. The house has 
en devoted daring that time to the cause of music and humanity. 
4 the dramatic way nothing of moment has occurred except the re- 
ppearance of Mrs. Knight, and the production of an Extravaganza 

Wed Giovanniin London. Mrs. Knight appeared in Diana Ver- 


, 


Cyc Alvion. 


non. As usual, she looked and sang very sweetly. Her introduced 
song, “ Coming hrough the Rye,” is a pleasing Scottish melody. 
Another, ** Draw the sword Scotland,” is of a more ambitious cha- 
racter, but they were both given with great taste, appropriateness 
and effect After ail there is nothing but the singing which gives «i- 
ther interest or importance to the part of Miss Vernon. She is, 
with this exception, a most insipid personage Yet what cau be 
more spirited and bewitching than the Diana of the Novel It is 
one of the few (youthful) female characters of Scott that has any 
distinctive and attractive qualities. They are generally rather com- 
mon-place, aud depend for their fascination on the simple . ircum- 
stances of beauty and innocence Buta novellist can easily endow 
his creatures with innocence and beauty. These virtues, so difficult 
and rare iv real life, are to be hadin novels, for the mere asking. 
It has always deen objected to Sir Walter that his heroines (and he- 
roes likewise) are deficient in individuality. Viana Vernon, how- 
ever, is an exception aud a splendid one—to this remark. She is 
an original, peculiar, and delightful creature—too good for such a 
second-rat« person as * M Francis’’-- and too high to be cut down to 
a singing Madame in an Opera’ This brings us back to Rob Roy. 
The whole Opera was wretchedly played. Barnes, an actor of great 
humour, was so “oblivious” of his auttor as to be not only perplex- 
ed himself, but the cause of much perplexity to others. This is a 
fault for which there is no excuse. Nature does not often make 
goo! actors, but she almost always give a retentive memory—at 
least a memory sufficiently retentive to master the dialogue 0 Bail- 
he Jarvie ‘:ashleigh is another victim to the cruel incapacity of 
the dramatizer of Rob Roy He is, in the original, a very skilful 
compound of many opposite qualities, ani one way or other has an 
inalienable grasp on the readers attention Ia the opera he is a 
poor tame creature, who commands nothing from the audicuce but 
contempt. Mr. Woodhull is vastly happy in hitting the true point 
of the character Of irs. Stickney’s Helen we would gladly say 
something in.praise, but we place some value on our own judgment, 
and cannot afford to be gallant Barry’s Rob Roy is a respectable 
performance. The part does not belong to his line. Wenever saw 
Rob Roy well represented but by two persons— Macready and May- 
woo! Their styles are very different and yet both are good.—We 
have to repeat our censure on the getting-up of this opera. !t was 
slovenly (Mrs. Knight snd Mr. Barry excepted) throughout. The 
orchestra also was miserably deficient. Not more than ten or 
twelve musicians were ; resent. An opera without an orchestra is 
a novelty in theatricals. 

Of Giwvenni in London, a notice will be found in the preceding 
page. 

The Greek Ball.—On Thursday, 22d ult. (the anniversary of Wash- | 
ington’s birth) the theatre was appropriated to the cause of Greece 
A ball, was given under circumstances of great éclat. The pi' had 
been floored over, the sides and back of tie stage were ingeviously 
wainscoted with landscape scenery. the fronts of the boxes remov- 
ed, aud all the interior was tastefully decorated with banuers and 
paintings. We never saw, in the course of a long experience in such 
matters, so skilful a contrivance for making a splendid saloon out of 
the unweildy materials of atheatre. But what will not ingenuity 
resolution, aod carpeuter’s tools achieve? The company assembled 
was aumerous to an inconvenient degree. Of its selectness, much 
cannot be said, but the high respectability of the Managers secured 
it from the taint of any thing vers exceptionable, The dancing was 
not remarkable for elegance or science. People were uncomfortable 
enough in walking, without any struggle after the additional misery 
of piroueiting ina crowd. Much might be urged in the way of criti- 
cism on the habiliments of some part of the company. If there be 





any general rules of dress, it would have puzzled the most ingeniaus 

to have guessed their nature from the exhibition of Thursday night, | 
Some gentlemen were io grey coats, some in brown; now and then a | 
black cravat, occasionally a coloured handkerchief, with a strange 
variety of gloves, and a copious sprinkling of unpolished boots.— 
The ladies (with the exception of the boots} were equally disdainful of 
uniformity, though they were (as ladies universally are) all young 
and beautiful. When acritic looks at thivgs through the medium of 
chivalrous adoration, age and ugliness disappear. The supper tables 
were abundantly supplied with edibles and potables by Mr. Niblo, 
and this was the best part of the ball. At no time did our charity 





for the suffering Greeks wax so warm as when we were sitting at 
|supper. Then it was that the full force of Greek privation rushed 
| upon our fancy,—then did we feel all the misery of wanting food, 
‘aud nota glass of Champagne did we quaff without an imaginative 
reference to the calamities of the Peninsula and a hope for their 
speedy termination. Thoughts like these give a melaneholy rich- 
ness to beuf a la modes, and fling a romantic hue over the bright 
cream of Champagne They form what may be called the moral 
picturesque —It is pleasant to state that nearly $2,000 will be added 
to the Greek fund from this Ball. 

From Thursday till Wednesday the theatre was kept in the same 
untheatrical condition and the musical members of the company 
were changed into concert singers. This was something in the style 
of the King of Denmark who, we are told, was very clever at such 
“thrift.” «The funeral baked-meats coldly furnished forth the mar- 
riage tables.” —However, the experiment was successful. In times 
like these when every street has its theatre, and every theatre its 
galaxy of stars, and every treasury is empty, he must be an inexo- 
rable person indeed who can quarrel with any managerial attempts 
to ward off the evil day by making the most of his planks, fiddlers, 
| scenes, and singers. 

The La Favette has been partially moved into the Bowery. This 
jis an illustration of the Plalonie doctrine of periodical recurrences 
of identical events. The Platonic year is @ very short one in thea- 
trical matters. Ten months since, horses, sheep, and oxen were stall- 
ed at the Bull’s head and now horses are again prancing where they 
were formerly. Of the sheep and the cattle we will say nothing.— 
El Hyder and Timour the Tartar are as superb as paint, dress, tin-foil 
processions, paste-board aud ‘ barbed steeds”? can make them. We 
are not very profound in the sublimities of these * grand equestrian 
spectacles,” but with our scanty acquaintance we should say they 
are admirably well brought out. At any rate the pit and gallery 
(who are virtute officit judges of such matters) speak audibly in their 
praise. 

Tuesday was the farewell benefit of Signorina Garcia, and a fuller 
theatre we have rarely seen. She has, for a time, quitted the New- 
York stage. One report talks of some engagement at Philadelphia, 
and another whispers something about a trip to Europe. So (far as 
professional improvement, professional fame and personal misery 
are concerned, Europe holds out the stronger attractions. But #hy 
may not this lady continue in America? Her talents will always 
command that remuneration which an adverse fortune has lately 
rendered of importance Here may she reside in the midst of a 
friendly circle which her amiable disposition and unassuming de- 
portment have secured,—remote from the jealousies and strife 
which in Europe are inseparable from the musical profession, 
and unerposed to those perilous temptations which thee so 
thickly beset the paths of youth and beauty. The respectatil ty 
and rank of Tuesday's audience tell highly in this lady’s favor, 
and they are only the becoming tributes of her various me 
rits. Her performance displaved great versatility of talent. 
Zerlina is a frank, buovant, and spirited peasant giri. Rosina an 
arch, lively coquette of middle life, and after delighting us in these, 
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she sustained with much effect the appearance and character of an 
antiquated virgin of sixty-five Her songs were in English, French, 
Spanish and Italian One tongue is held to be quite enough for the 
sex, butatousand would be too few if they wagged as harmonions- 
ly as those of Signorina Garcia. Babel would have been completed 
had she heen a type of the architect Old Rosich contributed his 
quota to the amusement of the evening. We do not say that he has 
great vis comica, but certainly his phis comica is not to be surpassed. 
He is, indeed, -‘ awful” ugly, and his singing is as curious as his® 
face Mr. Keene is improving every day singers never take such 
compliments in good part, because they flatter themselves there isg 
no room for improvement. Be this as it may, Signorina Garcia has 
exercised a manifestly serviceable influence over Mr. Keen's style 
His voice was always excellent. 

The Chatham —Tbrougbout the week, there has been a succession 
of benefits at this house, which have produced (generally) a profita-j 
ble return tothe actors. This we are pleased to hear, hecause a sue 
cessful benefit is not only evidence of talent and of character, but #t 
is also the chief reliance of aa actor for security from unforeseen ac-j 
cidents, Salaries are rarely sufficient to allow much money to be 
saved, and in cases o/ sickness, actors are too frequently w'thout any 
means of support. here is not here as in London, a Theafrieal 
Fund, to which the infirm: and the sick may apply, and it is tothe 
profits of a benefit that perforimers look for the little pecu/ium which 
is to be their stay and resource in the hour of need. it might be 
wished that actors in general would husband these resources with 
greater economy anid prudence. 

The La Fayette.—The spirited proprietor of this theatre has im 
ported via Albany, a corps de ballet of aborogines Three are @ 
the Onedia and three of the Buffalo tribe. Black-squirrel is a dancer] 
of great agility. We cannot say that his movements are over and} 
above graceful, but they make up in expressiveness We regard 
the little episode of “a scalping maneuvre” as particula: ly intelli- 
gible Black-squirrel is a very accomplished person, for he is the] 
Garcia as well as the Vestris of his tribe. His notes are considera 
bly less dutcet than those of the Italian, but tnen they are far moreg 
original. Signor ~quirrel deals largely in falselto, bu he is very§ 
imperiect in appoggialura. There is a Signorina also—Areto—whow 

has some recommendable qualities. Wer dancing is not so liberalf 
as that of Madame Hutin—yet it has its merits We ssould not~ 
like to have our gout come in contact with her vehemence. Altoge-} 
ther the exhibition was a curious one. New York may now boast off 
hertheatricals) Witha population of 170.000, she supports four§ 
theatres. She has one corps de ballet from Paris, and another fromy 
Niagara. She has one tragic hero from London, and a second fromé 
Kentucky. She has an Italian prima donna, and an Irish primo” 
fenore. In short she has actors, actresses, and pieces of all grades: 
of merits from all quarters of the wor! ‘ 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. q 











Days wt sailtug from\ says of sailing fro 
Ships. Masters. | ew York. | Liverpool. fa 
No. 1. James Cropper|Graham (Jap. 1, Mav 1, Sept i/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16% 
4. York ‘e' ost 8 8, 8} 24, 24, 24 
S. Manchester |W. Lee, jr. 16, 18, 16;March 1, July 1, Nov. 1; 
2. Wm. Byrses |Hackstaf 24, 24, 24) 8, 2, 8 
1.Wm.Thompson'Maxwell 'Feb.1, Jun. t. Oct. 1! 16, 16, 16 
4. Corinthian | Davis 8. 8, 8) 24, 24, 244 
3. Pucific Crocker 16, 16 16,April1, Aug 1, Dec. 1g 
2. John Wells Harris 24, 24, 24} %, 8, 8 
1. Florida Tinkham |Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1 16, 16, 16 
4. \Leeds Stoddard 8, 8, &| 24, 24, 24% 
3. Canada i\Rogers 16, 16, isiJan. 1, Mey 1, Sept. 1% 
2. Birmingham |Cobb 24, 24, 24 8, 8, ag 
1. Britannia \Marshall April 1, Aug.1, Dec.1} 16, 16, 16m 
4. Silas Richards \|Holdrege 8, 8, 8} 24, 24, 24 
3. New York Bennet 16, 18, ?6)/Feb. «. Jumei, Oct.'t 
S$ = 24, 24, 24h 8, 8, 8& 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas : from Liverpool, thirty-Ji 
five guineas : including beds, bedding, wiue, aad stores of every description. ‘a 


No. tand 3, Old Line. Owners, I. Wright & Son, F. Thompson, B. Marshall, 
and J. fhompson.—No. 2, New Line. Owners, Byrnes, Trimbie & Co.—No. 4, 
Packet Line. Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co 

Agents i. Liverpool tst and 3d Line, Cropp cr, Benson & Co —2d and 4th, Ed- # 


ward Cearns, jr 2" 
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NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Days of sailing fram New- | Days of sailing from Fon 
Ships. | Masters. | : Yor sited inte 
Brighton | Sebor Jan.1, May i, Sert.1]| Feb. 25, June 25, Oct. 20% 
Volumbia | Delano Feb. 1, June i, Oct. 1} Mar. 25, July 25, Nov. 259% 
Hudson Champlin | March t, July 2, Nov. April 25, Aug. 25, Dec. 25% 
Cortes Sprague* | Aprili, Aug. 1, Dec.t| May 25, Sept. 25, Jan.25 








j 

, 

: 

Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fiocgm 

guineus : including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every dereription. } 

Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 186 Front-street New York. Agent in London, | 
Geo. Wildes. 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Days of  sailin rom, Days of sailing from Bi 
No. | Ships. Masters. ’ ew Yok f , V Heo’ f ¢ 
2 Cadmus Allyn jJan.4, Apr. 15, Aug. 1/Feb. 15, June 1, Sept. 15% 
1 Stepharia Pell 1, May 1, Sept. 1) 15, 15, Oct. 153% 
2 Edw. Quesnel Hawkins 15, 3, Aug. 15,Mareh 1, 15, 1 
$3 Howard Holdrege|Feb.1, 16, Set. 1 15, Jaly 1, 15am 
1 Montano Smith 1, Junet, Oct. 1 15, 8S, Nov. 153% 
3 | Edw. Bonaffe| Funk 15, 1, Sept. 15\ April 1, 15, 1 
2 |Bayard Robinson) Mar. 1, BM, Oct. 1| 15, Aug. 1, 15 
1 ‘Henry 4th Skiddy 1, July 1, Nov. 1 45, 15, Dec. 15 
3 !Queen Mab |Butman 15, 1, Oct 15\May ™ 15, im 
3 |Don Quixote |Clark {April 1, 15, Nov. 1 15, Sept. 1, 15a 
1 |Lewis Macey 1, Aug.1, Dec. 4} 43, 15, Jan 15) 





Pessage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, i nelu 
ding beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every descriptior. 

o. 1, Old Line. Owners, Froncis Depau 63 Washington street, New York 
Agent at Havre, Larue & Palmer.—Nos. 2 «nd 3 seeond and third line. Agents 
Crassous & Boyd, corner of Wall and Pearl-sts. New York. Agents at Havre 
2, E. Quesnel, Vaine—3, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Oo. 

















*,* The whole of those vessels are of the very first deseription, are exceed 
ingly well found, and commaded by the most experienced navigators. Every 
comfort and convenience forthe passengers is provided by the owners, and un- 
remitting attention shown by the captains and officers on the voyage. 
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CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars per annum—payable ¢ 
advance.—All persons becoming subscribers, will be expected to continue thei 
subscriptions untila regular notification of relinquishment is made to the Of- 
fice, or to eitherof the Avgents.—Any person entering upon a new term ef sub 
scription, and afterwards wishing to resign, wil) be expected to continue 
through the half year so entered upon.—All Communica'ions to the Editer 
or his Agents, must be post paid.—Published by JOHN S BARTLETT, M D 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the Office of the ALBION, Nom 
4 Pine-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the samemi} 
day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morring ; and delivered to subscribers 
in the City in the afternoon and eveningon the day of publication. } 

Subscriptions received at the Office of the Albion ; and by } 





J. Wi. Rathbone, Esq. Utica, N. ¥.—Robert Pullen, Philadelphia—E. J. Coal 
& Co. Baltimore—T. Watson, E+q. Postmaster, Newbern, N. C —Geo. Hatch 
inson, Richmond, Va.—C. Hall, Bookseller, Norfelk, Va.—P. Thompson, Wasb 
ingion City—W. T. Williams, Savannah, Georgia—Thos. D. Hiailes, New Or 
leans—O’Fallan & Keste, St. tvouis, Miss ari itiam Brune, Neatches, Miss 
~H. Howe, Bookseller, New Haven, Conn.—™M Robhiason. P ovidenee, R. L- i 
O C. Greenleaf, Boston—Perrs Nugent, sq Port Gibson. Miss.—Rew Jne ‘ 
Haorhton, Cincinnati. Ohio—Richard Corre Mobile. Alntama—Henry P. Hard) 
‘Nleavelind, Obio—NRichard Hilt & Sons, Fredericks urgh, Va.—R. Hubbel! 
ixford. N. @ —J.C Woiker, Charleston, 8.C. —Henry \ hite, Petersburg, Va 

In J. Smith, Esq. Kine@ion U. C.—Josias Tavler, Esq. Postmaster, Perth— 
©. jones, Esq. Brockville—Wm. Honds, Esq, Sandwich— A. McLean, Esq. Cori 
wali—M. Crooks, Ancaster—JamesG Bethune, Coburg—James Crooks, Niage 
e1—Gordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, | ibrariar, Momtreal—Jobn Bigne 
Esq. Postmas'er, Three Rivers— William Reynolds, St Jonn. N. B.—Char!leef 
Roche, Halitax,N 8.—William B. Perot, Berymnda—Mesrs. Cabot & Co + 


Thomas—A. Anerson. Bassin, 5t. Cruz—Tbo's. Munday, West End, St.Crois- 
John Balkam, St. Andrews. NB. 


